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These rowing girls of Newnhani College, Cambridge, are carrying their boat up (he river bank 
at Chiswick after a practice spin on the Thames, where they have been training recently. 


A DESPERATE DRAMA 

19 MEN ADRIFT AT SEA 

Exciting Story Told in a League 
Committee Room 

THINGS THAT HAPPEN IN 
THIS WORLD 

By Our League Correspondent 

Chinese seamen, .Persian opium, and a 
Japanese ship are the materials of an 
amazing story which lately came to 
light in a committee room at Geneva. 

A ship set sail from Keeling not very 
long ago with, a cargo of coal, a crew of 
Chinese seamen from Shantung, and a 
Japanese captain. The coal was un¬ 
loaded at Hong Kong and the ship then 
went.gif to the Persian port of Busliire, 
where she . anchored out at sea some 
three hours’ row from the shore,. 

Hero she remained for a fortnight, 
and each day eases of raw opium .wore 
taken on board by small boats. When 
eventually she sailed there were in her 
hold, according to the reckoning of the 
Shantung men, 530 cases each containing 
200 pounds of raw opium. 

A Contraband Cargo 

When the ship left Busliire the captain 
informed the crew that their destination 
was Macao. The Shantung men told 
him they were unwilling to handle a 
Contraband cargo for Macao, or for any 
Chinese port, as they might be im¬ 
prisoned. The captain replied by offering 
j£ioo'a head if they would stand by him, 
but the men pressed him to put into' 
Singapore and get another crew. 

There came a day when the captain 
seized 'five of these men and had them 
beaten- and bound in the presence of the 
others. The remaining nineteen were 
told that they would be set adrift in a 
boat and that if, bn reaching land, they 
reported to the authorities, their five 
compatriots, who would be kept in 
irons, would be killed. 

At midnight those nineteen men were 
forced at the muzzle of the revolver to 
enter a boat, which was provisioned 
with biscuits and water and provided 
with oafs. They.were turned adrift and 
the steamer proceeded on her way. 

On an Uninhabited Island 

The men liad no-idea of their where¬ 
abouts, but rowed all night, and at dawn 
sighted land which proved to be an 
uninhabited island, where they rested. 
Then, again taking to tlicir boat, they 
rowed until the early morning, when 
they' landed at Taiuljong Tiram, on the 
east coast of Sumatra, where they made 
a report to the Dutch authorities. They 
were later taken to Shanghai, where they 
told the same story. 

, Not the least extraordinary part of 
this story is that it appears in a League 
document presented to the Opium Com¬ 
mittee by'the British representative. 

No one knows where that opium went. 
-The British Resident at Busliire con¬ 


firms that 412 cases of unlicensed opium 
were loaded on the vessel in question ; 
the Japanese Government reports that 
it lias punished the captain. Japan’s 
delegate on the Committee, however, 
stated that there' was some suggestion 
that the crew had not refused to be 
parties to this illicit transaction but had 
demanded a higher reward than the 
captain was prepared to allow them. 

However that may be the fact re¬ 
mains that about 40 tons of opium from 
Persia went astray in the China seas 
and no trace of it can be'found. This is 
just one little job among the many that 
confront the Opium Committee of the 
League of Nations. 

COMING DOWN 42 FLIGHTS 
OF STAIRS 

How long does it take to leave the 
office and get into the street ? 

In a building in New York now being 
finished it will take a man just under 
one minute to get from the top, the 
42nd storey, to the streot by means of 
express lifts which arc-being speeded up 
to run at the rate of 1000 feet a minute. 


JINKS’S GOOD DEED 

This story of a dog’s good deed in the cause 
of doggy friendship comes to us from Ireland. 

Two fox terriers, Lucy and Jinks, 
were in the habit of hunting together 
whenever they could. 

Oiic day they slipped out in the 
evening, and only Jinks returned. 

The next morning Jinks also dis¬ 
appeared. No one saw him go. 

Five days and nights went by, and 
there was no sight or sound of either 
of those dogs. 

Then, on the'sixth morning, tire two 
dogs came back together. 

Botli were worn out and famished. 
They looked like skeletons. Jinks had 
his toe-nails worn- down to the quick. 
Obviously lie had been digging ; and 
botli were covered with earth. 

It was discovered' later that Lucy 
had been stuck fast in a rabbit hole, and 
Jinks, finding she liad not returned on 
tlie first day, had gone off in the morning 
to search for her. And then I10 stayed 
away till lie had dug her out, and so 
saved her life. 

Lucy.and Jinks are still great friends. 


THE SILLY DAYS 
OF WAR 

OLD ENEMIES AND NEW 
FRIENDS 

Two Glimpses of the Growing 
Brotherhood of Man 

FRENCH AND GERMANS AT PLAY 

. A British officer has written asking 
the German who took him prisoner in 
tlie Great War to come to stay in North 
Wales,' and this is why. , . 

During the war Major C. B. Arnold, 
who lives in Llandudno, was in a tank 
j which had been advancing for twelve 
i hours. They were in tlie midst of the 
enemy when there were two explosions, 
and the tank was filled with terrible 
fumes, while a cascade of fire poured 
over the back door. Gunfire had 
ignited the nine reserve cans of petrol 
carried outside. 

In a Blazing Trap 

From this blazing trap the three men 
dashed out, with their clothes on fire, 
and rolled upon the grass. Major 
Arnold started to rise and found the tank 
encircled by a ring of German infantry. 
One of his companions fell shot, and 
Major Arnold received a bayonet thrust 
in the hand and a blow from the butt 
of a rifle. But before worse coukl befall 
him a bearded German officer ran for¬ 
ward with outstretched arms and took 
charge of him. The other Britisher 
was also protected by the bearded man, 
and both were sent to divisional head¬ 
quarters as prisoners. 

Their wounds were treated, and after 
a period of captivity the Armistice 
brought freedom. 

The other day Major Arnold was 
delighted to receive a letter from the 
officer who made him prisoner, who 
wrote to say that he hoped the)' might 
meet in peace time as friends. 

The New Way of the World 

Friends ? There can bo no question 
of that. Major Arnold owes his life to 
him. So they will admire the Welsh 
scenery together, and talk of old times, 
and wonder however they coukl once 
have been enemies.' 

That is the new way of the world. 
Once wc get to know people well it is 
hard to go on disliking them. Our 
Tommies in the trenches shouted jokes 
to the Germans opposite. They did not 
hate each other. War, they felt, must 
be gone through like a game, each man 
out to win but not to bate. 

It is good to see, therefore, that the 
first football match between France and 
Germany has just been played.! Thou¬ 
sands of Germans went to Paris to see 
the game, and Paris gave them a good 
welcome. An Englishman refereed, and 
all got to know each other a little better; 
and though the French team won by a 
goal the Germans would probably only 
think the better of them for that. 
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CLINGING TO LIFE 
ON AN ICE-FLOE 

Tragedy of a Stormy 
Night 

REAL DRAMA OF A FILM 
ADVENTURE 

•Terror and tragedy and heroism meet 
in a story of disaster to a sealer off the 
cast coast of Newfoundland. 

The scaler Viking was smashing her 
way^ through the ice-floes on a dark 
winter night in the teeth of a freezing 
gale when suddenly the explosives she 
had on board to blast a fairway in the 
ice blew up. Some of the 150 people on 
board were killed and the rest were 
thrown into the icy waters as the Viking 
went down like a stone. 

Clambering, on to the ice-floes, the 
survivors took their wounded comrades 
in their arms and fought their way to 
Horse Island, eight miles off.- Almost 
as fast as they struggled forward the 
wind drove the ice away from the shore 
and little groups could be seen floating 
out to sea, refusing to, leave their injured 
companions, and soothing their pain by 
pressing ice upon their fevered brows. 
Eventually, over 300 struggled ashore, 
to be tended by the three families who 
dwell on this tiny ice-bound island. 

A terrible irony is associated with this 
disaster, for the purpose of the Viking’s 
adventure northward through the ice- 
strewn Atlantic at this season of the 
year was to stage a talking film fo be 
enjoyed in the warmth and comfort of 
the picture theatre. 


WINTER SNAPS THE 
FOREST TREES 
Switzerland’s Strange Days 

By Our Goriova Correspondent 

Snow, thaw, and frost have been 
responsible for destroying acres of forest 
in the Swiss Jura just when spring was 
on the wing. 

A strange sight, was to be seen in 
many regions' of Switzerland when the 
hardest frost of. the winter followed 
swiftly on the few hours of thaw which 
succeeded the heaviest snowfall ex¬ 
perienced for many years. 

Hedges, vines, and even blades of 
grass appeared to be encased in trans¬ 
parent glass, which glittered brightly in 
the sunshine in the fields and along the 
road sides. It was an amazing and lovely 
sight, but it was unfortunately an un¬ 
natural experience to which the forests 
did not take kindly. The weight of 
snow, quickly thawed and as quickly 
frozen again into solid ice, was so great 
as to break boughs and snap trunks of 
even big trees, and in one commune 
two-thirds of the forests have been 
destroyed in this way. 

Truly Switzerland, with its Arctic 
temperatures, its numerous avalanches 
and other, vicissitudes of winter, pays 
dearly for its summer beauties ! 


THE OLD BELL RINGS AGAIN 

Though some of us can hardly re¬ 
member it, to others it seems only 
yesterday that Peace rang the bells of 
Europe one November morning. 

But among all that joyful sound the 
church belfry of Carency, in the Pas de 
Calais, stood silent. Its fine old bell had 
been taken to Paris during the war and 
hidden for safety in the Petit Palais. 
There it remained till the other day. 

Now it is back again in its old tower, 
and the other Sunday it rang out once 
more over the heads of its people, a 
hundred old soldiers, who had marched 
to pay it honour, standing to attention 
at the sound.. 


Of the 4600 Englishmen who went to 
prison rather than fight in the Great 
War 25 have now been elected to 
Parliament. 


HOW OLD IS THE 
PRAM? 

DID IT GO TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION? 

The Little Things that Used 
to Take Children About 

BETTER WORLD FOR BABIES 

A tramp pushing a perambulator is 
one of the commonest sights on the road 
today. It would have been the very 
rarest 80 years.ago. ’ 

A discussion on the age of the peram¬ 
bulator has arisen because an old lady 
asserted that she visited the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 in her pram, and 
someone retorted that prams were not 
invented then. 

But the Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts informs us that in 1840 
several Londoners were making a three¬ 
wheeled carriage in which children could 
be pulled about by a nurse. 

At first these little carriages were 
produced on a small scale, and no 
doubt they were only bought by rich 
people ; but they became popular quickly 
and soon whole factories were devoted 
to making them. By 1856 there were 
20 makers in London. 

The First Patent 

William Parker, who entered the trade 
in 1850, claimed to be the first man to 
call the little. carriages perambulators, 
but there were others who said that 
they invented the rather pompous name. 

The first patent for a particular make 
of perambulator was taken out by 
Charles Burton in 1853. 

A- lady remembers a baby carriage 
which was bought for her sister in 1848 
and was handed down to several other 
babies. It had four wheels, was longer 
than the modern pram, and had two 
tinpadded seats facing each other. 
There was no hood, and Nannie pulled 
it about by a long handle, with her back 
turned to the babies. 

Admiral Sir William Henderson, who 
was born in 1845, femembers a baby 
carriage which could be drawn either 
by hand or by a goat. 

It seems quite clear that the old 
lady’s claim is vindicated. No doubt 
she really did visit the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 in a baby carriage, and no doubt 
her parents saw admiring glances turned 
on. the little vehicle which seemed so 
very new and dashing 80 years ago. 

For Fine Weather Only 

But the baby carriage she used would 
have horrified the modern mother. No 
doubt it was springless, lioodless, un¬ 
padded, and wooden. It was stuffed 
with shawls and cushions when Baby 
took the air on a sunny day, and it 
never went out in the rain. 

Quite little babies would not be laid 
in these wooden prams, but would be 
carried in Nurse’s arms. Still, they were 
a great deal better than no baby carriage 
at all, and poor women with several 
young children must have watched 
enviously as richer mothers drew their 
babies along. 

Today the very poorest baby, has a 
better pram than the richest had in 1851. 
For babies, at any rate, the world is 
a far pleasanter place than it was 80 
years ago. 


SIX MONTHS AT SEA 

A man at Auckland has just completed 
a six-months trip on a ferry boat. 

He was told by his doctor that to 
restore his health lie must take a six- 
months voyage, and as he was not rich 
he bought a season ticket on the ferry 
boat which makes the two-mile trip 
across Auckland Harbour. 

For six months he spent all day on 
the ferry boat, going backward and 
forward from one side of the harbour 
to the other, drinking in sea air. Now he 
is in eood health. 


HAVE WE ENOUGH 
COAL? 

THE QUOTA ACT 
AT WORK 

Troubles With the New System 
of Marketing 

LOCAL DIFFICULTIES 

Many complaints of coal shortage are 
arising. 

In some places coal merchants assert 
that they cannot get supplies. A 
cooperative society says that it can 
only get half the coal it needs for its 
customers. There arc also complaints 
from the Humber and from Hull that 
coal cannot be obtained for the use of 
steamers and trawlers or for export. 

In relation to both domestic and 
export trade these complaints arc 
serious, and they direct attention very 
forcibly to the Coal Mines Act of 1930. 

The object of this Coal Mines Act, 
often called the Coal Quota Act, was to 
bring about some better order in the 
coal-mining industry, and there can be 
no doubt that the industry badly needed 
regulation and control. 

The Coal Quota 

The coal industry is enormous, em¬ 
ploying normally over a million men, 
of whom many arc now unemployed 
through bad trade at home and abroad. 
The scheme divided the country into 
districts, and it was thought to bring 
order and economy into the trade as a 
whole by arranging for each district 
power to produce a definite proportion 
of the nation’s coal supply and no more. 
Then, within each district, a body 
representing the trade allocates to each 
mine its quota of output. 

Thus the whole country becomes 
governed in its coal output by a scheme 
arranged by a Central Council, and in 
each district by a District Scheme 
arranged by a Local Executive Board. 

This Quota Act has now been working 
for three months, and British coal has 
been marketed accordingly, each mine 
producing its local quota and each 
district restricted to the output deter¬ 
mined by the central authority. The 
theory is that by such organisation 
mines arc prevented from stupidly com¬ 
peting with each other. 

Errors Possible and Probable 

We can easily understand how such a 
system in practice may at first produce 
serious disturbances and error. Indeed, 
we do not yet know whether in the long 
run the thing will work well. The com¬ 
plaints that have arisen so soon arc not 
surprising. It must be difficult for the 
central authority to make adequate 
allocations for the districts and for the 
districts to make fair allocations be¬ 
tween mine and mine. - 

Therefore we must not conclude too 
hastily that the scheme will break down, 
but the public is naturally alarmed at 
the errors which have already appeared. 

The great Midland coal district, in¬ 
cluding Yorkshire, has the charge made 
against it that it is only short of coal 
in March because it sold too much of its 
quota in January and February. The 
Yorkshire owners arc accused of selling 
coal too cheaply in places where they 
have no business to be marketing, but 
this they deny. 

Our people, who arc coal consumers 
as liouse-owners, as industrialists, and 
as coal cxportei's, arc very anxious 
about the whole matter. It is only fair 
to add that the National Committee of 
Investigation set up to examine com¬ 
plaints reports that there is no real 
ground for anxiety. 


Pronunciations in. This Paper 

Bushirc i . . Boo-sheer 

Daghestan ; . . . Dah-ges-talxn 

Darien Day-re-en 

Macao . . ; . . . Ma-kow 

Segovia . Say-gove-e-ali 


THE MYSTERY OF 
THE BEE 

STORY OF ITS LITTLE 
BLIND PARASITE 

Remarkable Bit of News for 
the Natural History Books 

.THE FACTS AFTER 200 YEARS 

The whole story of the bee is marvel¬ 
lous ; in the current issue of the Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture there is 
a new chapter, one of the most extra- - 
ordinary of all. Every beekeeper in 
the land should read it. 

Probably ever since beehives existed 
bees in Southern and Midland England 
have been known to bo more or less 
infested with a parasitic creature which 
clings to their bodies and has been 
recognised as harmful. Its life-history 
nobody could work out; the thing was 
a mystery, although it has been de¬ 
scribed and discussed in bee literature 
for about 200 years. 

Spoiling the Honey 

At last Mr W. IIcrrod-LIempsall, one 
of the Ministry's officials, after a magni¬ 
ficent piece of research extending over : 
three years, has solved the mystery and 
told the tale of wonder. The culprit 
was known by name as the blind louse. 
It is not blind, although its sight is dim 
Its scientific name is Braula coeca. 

It was known to live on the body of 
the bee, especially on that of the queen 
bee, and to worry her and put her off 
feeding and egg-laying ; and .it was 
known, further, that where blind. lice 
were the honeycomb was always cracked 
and broken, so that the honey would 
not only leak and look unpleasant but 
become unsaleable. 

Now, was the louse born alive, as 
some authorities said, and placed, alive 
in the larval form, with a larval bee; 
and did it, when mature, take wings to 
itself and fly as other reports declared ? 

Mr Hcrrod-Hcmpsall has found that 
the adult lays eggs, that the eggs arc 
placed in a cell, and that the larvae, 
when hatched, burrow and make 
tunnels, each one constructing an extra- 
ordinarily fine cell which keeps the 
honey out yet gives the grub access to I 
it when necessary. 

Terrible Claws 

At'the end of 21 days the larva - 
becomes adult. It attaches itself to a 
bee, and can change from bee to bee 
with lightning-like rapidity, springing, 
with the speed and strength of a Ilea. 
It anchors as securely as any ship. Tlie 
bees dislike their little riders and try to 
scrape them off with their legs; but 
the tyrant has terrific claws, each armed • 
with sharp grapnels and a sucker pad. 

Rather than release their hold un¬ 
willingly the insects will allow their legs 
to be broken off. A bee is hopeless 
against such strength and determina¬ 
tion, and the most astonishing thing is 
that the invaders make the bees feed 
them ! When they are hungry they. 
, work their way to the mouth of the bee, 
and there fuss and worry until the bee 
feeds them from its honey-stored crop., 


Things Said 

I never smoke and 1 never worry. 

Mr James Miles on his fOOth birthday 
There is something so very respectable 
about Scotland. Miss Nancy Mi tford 

We have the best vegetables in this 
country and the worst cooks. 

Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter 
National health is closely bound up with 
national prosperity. Lord Hampton 
It may be that toward tlie end of 
summer the Sunshine Bus will be in 
the streets. The London General 

I can only read in ten languages. 

Mr Harry Robinson, 

St^Pancras railwayman 
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East comes west • London’s parliament • Church as a pottery 



East Comes West—Next month a French Colonial Exhi¬ 
bition is to opon in Paris. Among the buildings specially 
erected is n striking reproduction of tho Temple of Angkor 
Vat In French Indo-Chlna, part of which is soon hero. 


A Young Expert—Ann Carter is only nine, but she is an accom¬ 
plished rider, as wo see by this picture of her taken at Thames 
Ditton when site was riding without using the reins. 


Oranges for South Africa—So many oranges come from 
South Africa that It is a surprise to know that England 
6onds orange trees to the Union. Here some of them 
are being tended in a Hertfordshire hothouse. 



A Field of Daffodils—The Scilly Isles are now sending great quantities of daffodils to England. 
Doys and girls are shown here helping to pick tho flowers. 


A Popular Lesson—These girls of Redland Collegiate School at Bristol agree that there is 
no better method of keeping the mind alert than by keeping a healthy body* 



Church as a Pottory—This picture was taken at Segovia in Spain In tho elovonth- London’s Parliament—London has a parliament of its own, for it is a county as well as a city, 

century church of San Juan de los Caballeros, whioh Is now used as a pottery. Here is a picture taken during a sitting of the London County Council in the County Hall. 
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FAME AND A FATHER 

TWO SURPRISES FOR A 
YOUNG MAN 

Story of a Gipsy, Circus Man, 
Barber, and Editor 

WILL HE KEEP ON SHAVING ? 

Dy Our Hungary Correspondent 

There is a little town, in Transylvania 
which at present harbours that rare and 
pleasant phenomenon — a completely 
happy human being. ■ 

His name if; Sdndor Ivibddy, and he is 
happy because of an extraordinary thing 
which has happened to him. 

He started life as a barber and lately 
woke up to find himself a poet. Between 
these two extremes he has been many 
things besides—an ironworker, a circus 
acrobat, an amateur gipsy, and an 
editor. It is said that lie did not excel 
as a barber; nor, truth to tell, did he earn 
world fame as an acrobat; but the 
gipsies whose caravan lie joined looked 
on him as one of themselves, and it was 
not his fault, but.the fault of bad times, 
that the little provincial paper he edited 
came to grief and left him stranded. 

Many years of hardship and misery 
followed until he found himself, a few 
weeks ago, still only 34, the author of a 
volume of verses not only praised by the 
critics, but even bought by the public. 
This, though it seems wonderful to him, 
is not in itself extraordinary ; it has 
happened to promising young , authors 
before, What is extraordinary is that 
f by becoming a poet he has ceased to be 
t an orphan, for the publication of his 
book has led, by a fortunate accident, 
to his finding his long-lost father. 

A Letter Out of the Blue 

When last heard of the old man had 
been in a timber business in Ruthcnia ; 
but ten years have passed since then, 
and, the timber business failing, he 
had vanished without leaving any trace 
behind. His son, too poor to make 
official inquiries, had sadly resigned 
himself to the thought of never seeing 
him again when suddenly, out of the 
blue, came this letter : 

My dear Son, I have read in a paper that 
you have written a book which is said to be 
very fine. 

I should like very much to see it, and also 
to know whether you now live by writing alone 
or whetheryou continue your barber’s business? 
Have you a wife and children ? If so, give 
them my love. If hot, don’t bother. 1 am 
glad you have become a famous man, but I 
wouldn’t give up being a barber for all that 
if 1 were you. It is not a bad business at all, 
and more lucrative in the long run than writing 
poetry! • Your loving Father 

Old Mr Kibedy is not the first father of 
a poet to distrust poetry as a profession. 
But one can' see that he is proud of 
his son for all that, and young Sandor 
Kibedy is so pleased to have found 
him again that lie would almost be 
willing to take up harboring once more 
just to please him. 

A LITTLE ROMAN HELP 
FOR GREECE 
Hadrian’s Aqueduct in Use 

A section of the aqueduct built by 
the Roman emperor Hadrian in the 
year 130 a.d. has .been the only big 
watercourse supplying the city of Athens 
down to our own time. 

For the past five years engineers have 
been busy making a new water supply 
system, 'and it includes a tunnel eight 
miles long, bored through the Parncs 
mountain. Even now, when the work 
is being finished, quite a big section 
of Hadrian's aqueduct is to be used, 
so that Athens will continue to get 
its water with the help of a bit of old 
Roman engineering. 


ADOLFO’S STORY 

How He Became a 
Sculptor 

KINDLY DEED OF A GERMAN 
FRIEND 

Adolfo YVildt the sculptor has died in 
Milan aged 63. 

For the last 15 or 20 years he has been 
famous, but the very people who called 
him one of Italy’s greatest artists also 
said that it was a pity his sculptures had 
such a tragic expression. 

Well, life had not been easy for Wildt. 
His father was very poor, and for many 
years the boy had to work as a stone¬ 
mason. It was honourable work, but 
he longed to be turning his dreams into 
figures of beauty instead of toiling away 
at monotonous patterns. 

Like a Fairy Tale 

When he was 27 lie got work in a 
sculptor’s studio, and life became more 
interesting. He began to carve statues 
himself, though he had so little time.or 
money, and one day a rich German 
saw his work and, astonished by its 
originality, offered Wildt an allowance 
so that he might perfect his art in peace. 
It was like a fairy tale 1 ' Wildt could 
hardly believe it. 

Of course there were ups and downs, 
moments when Wildt felt he had failed, 
and that there was nothing to show for 
his patron’s money or his own visions ; 
but success did come''in the end. 

It is good to think that fame came to 
him, that he was elected a member of 
the Italian Academy and of the Council 
of Fine Arts, and that the artist’s old 
ago was as happy as his boyhood had 
been miserable. We may all hope that 
the good German who befriended him 
in his hour of need lived to see .Italy 
crown his genius. 

POSTMAN OF THE PASS 
Janies Leighton and His 
Daily Climb 

AN OLD JOKE COMES TRUE 

Not long ago Punch published a 
drawing of a postman looking miserably 
toward a solitary cottage on the top of a 
steep hill and saying to himself: “ All 
that climb for the sake of a picture 
postcard of two comic cats ! ” 

But real life can be much worse than 
Punch’s satire. Think of the fate of 
James Leighton, of Amblcside, who has 
to climb six miles up the Kirkstone Pass 
to deliver a tradesman’s circular at 
the Traveller’s Rest Inn. 

Ho is 79 and has climbed the pass 
three times a day for over 30 years. 

It is the steepest ascent from any 
town in England: in places the gradient 
is one in four. The mountainside is 
swept by a strong wind which has often 
hurled him off his feet, and in the 
winter he has had to struggle through 
snowdrifts up to his thighs. 

No wonder his neighbours think him 
something of a hero, and that someone 
has just sent an account of his doings to 
The Times. 

Often, it is said, the postman struggles 
up the pass for the sake of some notice 
at halfpenny printed paper rate. But 
no doubt the welcome lie gets makes, up 
for much. 

People who live 1500 feet above sca- 
lcvcl must love to have a visitor. 

Perhaps some of 11s will remember 
James Leighton when we grumble at 
having to wait ten minutes for a bus in 
bad weather 1 

THE RIGHT SORT OF 
THEATRE TICKET 

In praising Sadler’s Wells for printing 
on its tickets the time of the play and 
the direction of the seat, we unwittingly 
did injustice to the Birmingham Reper¬ 
tory Theatre, whose tickets have had both 
these helpful items for over seven years. 


A.B. TAKAPUNA 
Desertion of His Ship 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

Dy Our New Zealand Correspondent 

The sailors who man out warships are . 
fond of their cats, and every ship takes 
one to sea. 

There was great excitement 011 board 
H.M.S. Laburnum when she put out 
from Auckland, the naval station in New 
Zealand, and it was found that Able- 
Scaman Takapuna, the ship’s cat, was 
not on board. 

With a keen sense of humour the crew 
sent this wireless message back to the 
sister-sliip Veronica at the .naval station : 
“ A.B. Takapuna not on board. If he 
reports on Veronica have him placed 
under arrest.” 

Back came this answer by wireless ; 
“ Takapuna reported on board and lias 
been placed under close arrest. He will 
be transferred to you at sea next 
Monday.” 

Before a Court-Martial 

The two warships met, tlic Veronica 
lowered a boat, and the Laburnum’s cat 
was shepherded up the gangway to his 
rightful vessel, where ho was brought 
before a court-martial. His record sheet 
was produced, and it showed that it was 
not the first time he had deserted. While 
the ship was at Samoa lie had absented 
himself without leave, though on that 
occasion he had, with true'fclinc instinct, 
returned before the ship sailed. 

Perhaps A.B. Takapuna was not alto¬ 
gether to blame for being left behind, 
for the Laburnum had left Auckland an 
hour beforo her announced sailing time, 
and ship’s cats always seem to know 
when their ship is to sail.' 

However, deserting from a ship is a 
serious offence, so he was placed under 
arrest for a week. But, for all that, lie 
was given a saucer of milk, and an hour 
later was comfortably asleep. 

So that all is well that ends well, 
as Shakespeare would have said of 
A.B. Takapuna. Takapuna is the Maori 
name for the part of the harbour where 
the naval station at Auckland is. 

PALESTINE BEAUTIFUL 
A Welcome Cyclone 

Not long ago a cyclone made its 
appearance in Palestine. 

It was actually a welcome visitor to 
everybody except the orange-growers, 
whose loss amounted to 75 thousand 
pounds. There were so many windfalls 
that at Bcershcba oranges were sold 
at twelve a penny. 

Every cloud has a silver lining, and 
those the cyclone brought, to Palestine 
gave to the parched country the gift 
of 15 inches of sorcly-nceded rain. 

Presently the whole country was 
transformed. Flowers of all hues ap¬ 
peared, lupins, irises, tulips, plicasant- 
eye narcissi, scarlet anemones, globe 
hyacinths, cyclamen, and Elijah’s juni¬ 
per flowers. The desert was made to 
blossom like a rose,'as described by a 
travelling correspondent on page 0. 

FIRST-AID BY CAR 

All motor-buses in Poland are expected 
to carry first-aid outfits. 

One thousand of these outfits have 
now been supplied by the Polish Red 
Cross. First-aid chests have also been 
placed in police stations, in railway 
watchmen’s huts, and arc soon to be in 
Red Cross First-Aid Posts on all the 
highways of the country., 

A man has just written to The Times 
from a house in Westminster in which 
he has lived 86 years. 

A young Frenchman who left Join- 
villc on the River Marne last May has 
just returned from a tour of Europe, 
having covered 5625 miles in his canoe. 


THE SECRET HERO 

AN EDITH CAVELL WHO 
ESCAPED 

The Thrilling Story of Annie 
Scott-James in the War Days 

ONE MORE HERO 

Annie Scott-James has passed out 
from among us. 

She looked just a quiet, elderly womqn, 
and nobody would have been surprised 
to learn that she was an English teaefier 
of languages living in Brussels. But 
how surprised strangers were to learn 
that she had also had the most thrilling 
adventures, and been mentioned in 
despatches by Sir Douglas Haig for 
gallant conduct in the field 1 

Heroes have a way of going about 
like that, looking so ordinary and quiet 
that we miss them while we stare at the 
trumpery folk who love to be noticed. 
When Brussels Was Occupied 

Miss Scott-James’s brother did not 
learn of her heroism till after the war. 

It was typical of her that she did 
not run away when Germany invaded 
Belgium. She stood her ground even 
when the Germans occupied Brussels, 
where she was. earning her bread as a 
teacher of languages. Nobody wanted 
lessons at such a time, but she found a 
new use for her gift. This new work was 
praised by Sir Douglas Haig and 
brought a letter of thanks from tlie 
Secretary of .State for War. 

There were prison camps near Brussels, 
to which English prisoners were taken 
as soon as they could be brought from 
the front, before being sent to Germany. 

Sometimes a Tommy managed to 
escape by dropping from a train un¬ 
noticed or slipping out of the prison. 
hospital. Then he would throw himself 
on the mercy of a Belgian, who would 
tell him to hide in some wood or other 
till Miss Scott-James could come to him. 

Directly she learned of an escape she 
would go to meet the man with a 
civilian suit for him, and then would 
find a place where he could wait till 
the hue-and-cry was over, usually in 
her flat. How every knock at her door 
must have frightened her ! 

In Constant Peril 

When there were two or three men 
ready to set out Miss Scott-James and 
a Belgian friend, Madame Dupuich, 
would go with them on a 70 or 80- 
miles tramp to the : Dutch frontier. 
They were in constant peril from the 
German police, and might have been 
spied upon by treacherous Belgians, but 
in all her journeys Miss Scott-James lost 
only one man. 

On reaching the frontier she would 
give the men rubber pads to wear over 
their clothes to escape electrocution 
as they crept through the wires. She 
would lie in a ditch watching the 
sentry until she thought it safe to 
give the signal for the attempt, and 
her brother has said that the worst 
moments of her life were those which 
followed her signal, when she expected 
at every moment to hear the silence 
shattered by a shot. 

If she had been discovered she would 1 
have paid the penalty Nurse Cavell 
paid for helping prisonerst, to escape. 
Wc are sure - she would have, faced 
death as nobly as Miss Cavell. 


Birmingham makes over /100b a week 
from the city refuse. 

At an auction sale in Sweden three 
ploughs have been sold for sixpence each. 

Two brothers at Stratford have been 
sent to prison for being cruel to a 
chaffinch. 

Lord Northbournc dcclqrps that he 
is much struck to find that voluntary 
bodies spend their money better than 
public bodies. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 


^t/^VlCELAND 
Reykjavik l *v- r • 




REYKJAVIK'S FROZEN HARBOUR 
Shipping within the harbour at 
Reykjavik, capital of Iceland, 
was brought to a standstill when 
the water became frozen over. 
The last time this happened was 
fourteen years ago. 


a Aft ■ ■ 


ELECTRICITY IN SIBERIA 
As part ol the Soviet’s electri¬ 
fication scheme a big new 
power-station is being erected 
at Vcrkhnc-Udinsk to supply 
factories over a wide area with 
electricity. 

s*r J 


MIGRATING BIRDS TURN 
BACK 

Birds returning to 
Europe for the summer 
have been seen to turn 
back over Switzerland 
and fly South again, 
owing to the difficulty 
of making progress 
in the snow-laden air. 


Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Mexico, Egypt, Asia Atinor, and North 
India. Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain, Egypt, India, and 
Japan. Mats. South America. Flax. Egypt. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. Tea. China. Linseed. India. 
Cotton. India. Lentils. Egypt. Rice. Australia. 



DROUGHT HAVOC 
Owing to continued 
drought in Algeria last 
year’s total of 7,200,000 
sheep has been reduced 
by more than half. In 
some places water has 
been carried to the flocks 
by motor-lorries. 


ALLIGATORS COMING ASHORE 
Alligators ore now goming 
ashore from many South 
American rivers to lay their 
eggs. The eggs arc covered 
with decaying vegetable matter 
and arc left to hatch. 


STUDYING NATIVE MUSIC 
A professor of Witwatersrand 
University is making a study 
of the music of South African 
natives. He has made records 
of bushmon music and collected 
over a hundred instruments. 


AUTUMN COMING ON 
Autumn, Which is now coming 
on in Australia and New 
Zealand, is not the season of 
fading and falling leaves os it 
is in England, for most of 
the trees are evergreens. 


IMPRISONED ON AN 
ICE-FLOE 

Astonishing Adventure 

A bitter place is tlie Baltic, which 
during March sent some mild samples of 
its weather to England, and perilous 
is the lot of its fishermen. 

A party of 14 of them, belonging to 
the island of Kutio, off Estonia, in the 
Gulf of Iliga, had a terrible experience. 
Trusting to the thickness of the ice 
they had marched over it from 1 the 
island toward the open water to fish. 

■ A gale sprang up, broke off the 
section of ice where they were encamped, 
and swept them into tlie Baltic. 

For 15 days they were at the mercy 
of the wind and waves on their ice-floe. 
They would have died' of exposure and 
starvation had they not been able to 
kill two seals and cat them raw. Finally 
they were washed ashore at Cape 
Borne Ness in the neighbouring country 
of Latvia, happily all alive. 

LIVINGSTONE’S SLAVE 
60 Years of Freedom 

One of the slaves Livingstone set 
free, who had lived for almost 60 years 
at Chislchurst, has just died there. 

He was nearly 90, and came to England 
as a young man named Makippo. 
David Livingstone, who brought him 
from Africa, took a great interest in 
him, and he settled down as a gardener 
under the, name of George Watteau. 
For some years he was organ-blower at 
the Wesleyan Chapel at Chislelnirst, 
and when he became too old to work he 
was given a small pension by one of the 
families in whose service he had been. 

His wife, who died some years before 
him, was once in the service of the 
Empress Eugenie when she lived on 
Chislchurst Common, after the flight 
from France at the end of tire Franco- 
Prussian War. 1 


CAPTAIN SCOTT’S COUSIN 
A Great Engineer Passes 

By Our New Zealand Correspondent 

New Zealand has lost a great engineer 
in Professor Robert Julian Scott, who 
was Director of the country’s school of 
engineering from the time of its founda¬ 
tion in 1890 until he retired in 1923. 

The professor, a cousin of Captain 
Scott, was born at Plymouth, and went 
to New Zealand as a young man. There 
I10 designed and invented all sorts of 
engines. He designed the first motor¬ 
car in New Zealand, a 35-h.p steam 
buggy. He also designed tlie first 
insulated railway wagon for carrying 
frozen meat. He made steam locomo¬ 
tives and oil engines as well. His great 
hobby was the designing of yachts. 

He also trained hundreds of engineers, 
many of whom have gained fame. He 
used to take his students cruising with 
him near his home. 1 

THE CAT GOES BACK 
Remarkable Journey 

Ari extraordinary performance of a cat 
has just come to light in Switzerland. 

Last December a certain couple, M 
and Mine Henry, left their home near the 
village of Meyrin, at the foot of the Jura 
Mountains behind Geneva, and went to 
live in the country town of Pampigny, 
40 miles away, beyond Lausanne. 

They took with them their magnificent 
tom-cat, to which they were greatly 
attached. 

The very next day. pussy disappeared. 
He had come in a comfortable basket, 
itself placed in another box; and this 
placed in the car with the family. To 
their grief lie did not return. 

Imagine the surprise of M Henry, on 
going back to the old home in the first 
week of March, to find pussy there ! 
He had made his journey of about 40 
miles in a basket when snow covered 
the ground, but had found his way 
back alone. 


WE GO ON BUILDING 
Not a Declining, Nation 

Trade is bad, stocks are low, but in 
the midst of the world-wide depression 
tlie nation goes on building ! 

In the past four years more than 
a million new buildings have gone up, 
one for every 40 people. 

They are not .all dwelling-houses, 
though of these more than 200,000 
sprang up last year, and, to supply 
them with their needs, some 8000 shops, 
300 restaurants, and nearly Goo schools 
and hospitals. 

The figures for the four-year period, 
since the talk of world depression first 
arose, are still more contradictory of 
the idea that England is on the decline. 
To the number of the houses have 
been added more than 100,000 factories. 
Factories are not built when goods 
are not wanted, or where there are no 
buyers. 

The figure of 3100 lciuemas and 
theatres in the same time is not so 
encouraging, but it does not seem to 
fit- in with the complaint that people 
have no money to spend. 

When all is said and done, perhaps 
the most hopeful figure is that of the 
1800 new schools. 

THE LUMINOUS PAGODA 
Growing Wonder of the 
World by Night 

One of the most famous pagodas 
in the world, the Shwe-Dagon pagoda 
of Rangoon, has just been fitted with 
powerful electric flood-lamps which 
throw it up against the sky like some 
fairy structure. 

The pagoda has .been built for two 
thousand years, and at night-time has 
till now looked like some grim but 
beautiful shrine, mysterious and almost 
invisible. Nine iooo-candle-power lamps, 
arranged around the dome, have made 
the transformation, and thus this .very 
ancient building has been added to the 
growing wonder of the world by night. 


NEW ARRIVALS AT THE 
ZOO 

A Handsome Snow Leopard 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

A most appropriate new animal 
arrived at the Zoo during the March 
snowstorms, a snow leopard. 

His arrival was an important event, 
for it is many years since the Zoo 
exhibited one of these rare and beautiful 
cats from Central Asia. 

The snow leopard is a short-legged cat 
with a long, graceful body. He is 
remarkable for the beauty of his coat, 
which is longer and much lighter in 
colour than that of the ordinary leopard. 
He is one of the most lovely creatures in 
the Gardens. 

Usually the snow leopard has much 
gentler manners and a more docile, 
disposition than his relatives, and he can 
be trained . to hunt like the cheetah. 
As yet the newcomer has not made it 
clear whether he intends to be friendly. 
In common with a number of new, 
arrivals at the Zoo he found the journey 
to this country rather upsetting and 
nerve-racking, and consequently he is 
still too nervous to be approached. When 
his nervousness passes he may become 
delightfully tame ; but,. on the other 
hand, he may prove to be bad-tempered, 
for sometimes fear makes new Zoo 
creatures seem docile, and when they 
recover their self-possession they turn 
aggressive. 

This snow leopard was accompanied 
by two Tibetan foxes, new to the Zoo’s 
collection. They bear-a close resem¬ 
blance to the common fox, but their fur 
is much paler and decidedly woolly. 

Among the other newcomers to the 
Zoo is a pair of quaint monkeys from 
South America known as red-handed 
tamarius. They belong to the marmoset 
family and are therefore small monkeys, 
only about nine inches long, and owing to 
their characteristic colouring-they seem 
to be wearing gauntlet gloves and boots; 
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Where is the Man ? 

NT ever before in her history did 
our country so sadly need 
a leader. Where is the Man who 
will lead her? 

We are fighting what is called 
a „soldier’s battle, a battle in 
which not only the individual 
worker and the individual trader, 
but the individual firm, are work¬ 
ing without leadership. 

The nation is like a cricket 
team without a captain. The 
batsmen go in in no particular 
order, as fancy takes them. The 
bowlers bowl without conscious 
direction. The fieldsmen stand 
where it ’seems best to them, 
with no controlling brain to tell 
Smith, who can run hard and 
pick up a ball on the run, to go 
to the deep field, or to tell Jones, 
whose: strength must be con¬ 
served for his bowling, to field 
close in. 

The nation needs to' be led out 
to that best of all possible wars, 
the fight with disordcrand poverty 
and bad housing and unemploy¬ 
ment, but wc wait in vain for a 
great voice to give a lead, while 
millions among us arc idle. 

Let us take as an example the 
Housing War, the war against 
the slums, and against more than 
that—against the miserable ex¬ 
istence lived in poor houses which, 
while they are not exactly slums, 
deny the joy of life and manufac¬ 
ture heartbreaking work for mil¬ 
lions of women who grow old 
too soon in the struggle with dirt 
and disorder. 

We can imagine a Great States¬ 
man making a Great Occasion for 
the delivery of a speech leading 
the nation in the Great Slum War. 
He would point out clearly what 
it is necessary for the nation to do 
and provide the means, and would 
call, in undeniable accents, for 
the work to be done. 

He would accompany his speech 
by action. He would call to Down¬ 
ing Street the local authorities and 
the masters and men in the build¬ 
ing trades and would say to them 
“ The Housing War must begin 
forthwith.” That is how the Great 
War was won from Downing 
Street : speech was accompanied 
by action. When ships were wanted 
they were built; when munitions 
were needed they were made. 
But for the call of a great leader, 
but for the quality of leadership 
exercised in the national cause, 
the courage and fortitude of 
millions of fighting men would 
have availed nothing. Work calls 
for direction, courage calls for 
command, patriotism calls for a 
purpose. 

When will the British people be 
led—led out to action in peace as 
they were led out to action in 
war, led on to victory in a far 
greater fight than any wc have 
seen? Where is the Man? Where 
is the inspiration our Motherland 
is waiting for ? ■ - 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riucr 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Millionaire, Beware 

^/k pass on this warning to any 
millionaire reader of the C.N. 
who is collecting first editions. 

There arc known to be in this 
country various people who forge 
title pages. The other day a well- 
known collector hesitated over a 
supposed first edition of Barrie’s 
Little Minister, and had to take it to 
an expert. The expert said the title, 
page was an absolutely faithful copy, 
but that the paper was not precisely 
right. It was a clever imitation. 

Another trick the fakers have is to 
buy up a second edition of a book 
with the author’s own inscription on 
the lly leaf, take out the page, and 
bind it Up cunningly in a first edition, 
so enhancing the value of the book. 

Dear millionaire, beware! 

.© 

The Rubbish Men 

w 13 were pleading the other day with 
our publishers and critics to 
save our Poetry from degradation ; it 
seems that we must look after our 
Prose as well. 

Even Air Dent, the splendid pub¬ 
lisher of liveryman’s Library, allows a 
book to go out into the world with 
English murdered like this : 

You had felt awkward for a few 
seconds then you had become very brave 
all over and had blurted out what an idea 
what a ridiculous person you arc. 

The girls nearly all went early, like 
the young men had used to. 

We have often wished in the C.N. 
that the Cabinet would take a bright 
schoolboy into it; may wc not wish 
that somebody would put a bright 
boy into some publishing offices ? It is 
clearly time that something was done 
to save our mother tongue from 
humiliation such as this ; it is more 
than time that people ceased to write 
slovenly books. - 

© 

One or Two Faces 

Dy the Look-About Lady 

H°w the faces haunt us when we 
get back to the country after a 
little visit to London ! 

One I think of is the sensitive face 
of an actress who stood on the boards 
of lier new playhouse explaining that 
her actors accepted low pay in order 
to keep alive the noble enterprise of 
cheap seats for everybody. 

I remember also the vivid face of a 
famous lady gardener describing to 
two friends what a handsome effect 
Charlie Chaplin has produced in his 
garden by covering a hillside with 
pink mesembryanthenuuu. 

And then there is the classic profile 
of the dear old man who sat next to 
me in his threadbare overcoat in the 
great British Museum library, turning 
over with devotion the pages of the 
Pliaedo of Plato, which tells us in 
immortal words of the death of 
Socrates. . ■ ■' ■ 1 ‘ 


What Do You Want a Stamp For ? 

W K have often thought it odd that 
father can buy whisky at a railway 
station when Tommy cannot buy a 
chocolate or a bun. But this is not the 
only curiosity of shopping at a rail¬ 
way station. 

A passenger arriving at Victoria 
finds himself able to buy stamps to 
send a telegram but not to send a 
letter! Stamps for telegrams arc sold 
inside Hie station; for stamps for 
letters we must go into the street and 
find the nearest post office. 

We are quite sure some great 
Postmaster-General will arise and 
adjust this small matter before tlie 
Tower of London falls down. 

• © 

Gimcrack For Beauty 

About 30 per cent of the sheer 
beauty and delight of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Bucks lias gone, 
and in its place arc mean gimcrack 
dwellings. A. B. Knapp-Fisher 

© 


Tip-Cat 

Jx is proposed that Liverpool should 
have a portable school. No doubt 
it will be carried unanimously. 

0 

A.x increase of taxation would be the 
last straw, a writer says. Somebody 
would make hay of it. 

a 

You can’t be happy, says an advertise¬ 
ment, if you don’t know how to look 
after your feet. 
Y o u mu s t put 
them first, 
a 

gu 1 C F F1K1. D pro¬ 
duces millions 
of knives' in a 
year. Sharp work, 
a 

yY Cr.OllK-TROTTJCU 

has a leather 
wallet that lias 
been round the 
world three times. 
It is now a travel¬ 
ling, case, 
a 

' h[oTier, life can be 
very flat, com¬ 
plains a traveller. 
You can always go up in the lift, 
a 

'pi ik founder of a new political party 
declares that ho does not promise 
anything. Nothing, we suppose, except 
the Earth. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Twenty years ago half the takings 
in army canteens was from beer ; 
now it is less than a tenth. 



Jsahei.t.a Terry has died at 94 after 
being 81 years servant and friend 
of the Linford Family. 

Qr £10,000 needed for a Children’s 
Church in Liverpool £3000 has 
come in small sums from children. 


JUST AN IDEA 

. Every country needs the goods of some 
other country. < 


Best Beloved 

Dy Our Country Girl 

'T’iie year is turning sunward, 
The wind is turning south 
The air is like a garden 
Or like a baby’s mouth. 

Y\nd all the birds are happy, 

And half the trees arc Hedged, 
And every little coppice 
With stars of gold is edged. 1 

The poets sing of Helen, ‘ 

And beautiful was she ; 

But tis the face of Primrose 
That men would rather see. 

Por Earth is turning sunward, 
And golden joy is near ; 
When children shout A primrose! 
The primroses arc here ! 

© 

In Palestine Now 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

0 lo be in Palestine 
N010 that spring is here 
pjoR a month past flowers have been 
springing up in Palestine and they 
will carpet the ground with gay coloui 
throughout April. 

There are times of the year in high 
summer when Palestine is a parched 
country, scorched by the Sun and 
panting for rain. Then comes autumn, 
in which there is no glory of bright 
berries and flaming leaves, for the 
trees which array themselves here 
in such wealth of colour, do not grow 
in Palestine. To our eyes, accustomed 
to greenness everywhere, Palestine is 
a treeless land, in autumn bare and 
barren, but by no means unlovely, for 
the earth has a rose-brown colour 
which catches the light and never 
appears cold. When the Sun sinks low it 
glows with warm and exquisite tints; 
the world is then clothed in amethyst, 
rose, and gold. 

For the flowers of the field the rain 
must come, and when it does its effect 
is magical. A day or two of showers 
in December and the land that had 
been so bare and brown is covered 
over with green. A miracle has 
happened; corn is springing every¬ 
where and the face of the earth has 
changed in a night. A few flowers 
appear then, but the heavier rains of 
January and February are needed 
before they reach perfection. 

In March and April we know that 
the desert can actually blossom like the 
rose. Anemones, those lilies of the field 
that toil not nor spin but give their 
beauty to all who pass, throw their 
flame of scarlet lavishly abroad. The 
Plain of Sharon is decked with its own 
rose, the small jonquil ’ which wc 
welcome in the first days of the year 
when it comes to us from the South 
of France. Thirty varieties of bloom 
may be found on some small patch of 
the wilderness through which.the road 
winds down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
the road which, looked in autumn as if 
it could not possibly produce anything 
but sand. and stones. Wherever. the 
beneficent rain falls, there', the' flowers 
appear, and for those t\vo months of 
spring Palestine is a paradise. 
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A Patch of Ugliness Goes 


A. GOOD DEED OF 
1931 

SAVING NANSEN’S SHIP 

Act of Homage to a Hero 
of All Time 

THE MAN EVERYBODY LOVED 

Nansen: A Book of Homage. Edited by 
J. Howard Whitehouse. Hodder. 8s 6d. 

Through the Caucasus to the Volga. By 
Fridtjof Nansen. Allen & Unwin. 12s 6d. 

One o£ the good .books of 1931 is the 
last book of Dr Nansen, and .it is 
almost certain, that one of the good 
deeds of 1931 will be the saving of one 
; of the bravest little ships that ever 
! sailed the seas. Dr Nansen’s Fram, 

The present year will miss him greatly, 
Tor it had much for him to do. One of 
The things he had set his heart upon was 
to track down slavery in Abyssinia, and 
it seemed that the Hour and the Man 
for this work had come. 

Looking through the little book which 
Mr Whitehouse gave-as a gift to 1930 
;we cannot help feeling that 1931 will 
crown itself with honour by carrying out 
the idea enshrined in these glowing 
pages. For they do glow ; they glow 
with the light of one of the rarest and 
noblest men who ever lived,' a heroic 
figure, a brave spirit, a dauntless mind, 
a man all-in-all. We agree with the 
suggestion made somewhere in this book 
that if the United States of Europe had 
come in his time Nansen might have been 
its President. 

A Great Viking of Our Time 

Thinking of this Great Viking of our 
time, where should a man begin ? Ath¬ 
lete, explorer, scholar, artist, scientist, 
humanitarian, statesman, benefactor of 
mankind—all these and more was 
Nansen. Wc think, as we look at him,, 
how petty are the figures that strut 
across the stage'of the morning paper. 
The politicians who will be forgotten 
tomorrow, the nobodies swelling into 
somebodies on the films, the talkers and 
the squawkers and the quacks of every 
sort who use up so much printer’s ink; 
how like dust on the wind they seem 
when .the figure of Nansen passes by ! 
Fame has her playthings for an hour 
but she has made Fridtjof Nansen her 
hero for all time. 

Character and Achievement 

He is one of the few immortals who 
have stamped themselves upon the 
world by character and achievement. 
It was not with him some remarkable 
feat, this or that accomplishment ; it is 
the very character of Dr Nansen that is 
.woven into history, part of the life and 
spirit of our age. 

Wc have only to look through this last 
book of his on his journey through the 
Caucasus to the Volga to see the manner 
of man he was at his work and the 
spirit in which he served his generation. 

A tragic interest attaches to the book. 
Nansen signed the agreement for it just 
before his death, but the document did 
not reach the publishers until he was no 
more among.us. Ill as lie was, the great 
explorer was anxious that this account 
of his sojourn in the obscure Republic 
of Daghestan should not Ijo lost to the 
world, and all who read it will agree that 
it is a worthy record of a great experience. 

Nansen and the League 

The dreams Nansen so splendidly ful¬ 
filled came in his youth, and for forty 
years or more this great Norwegian had 
the admiration of the world. There were 
those who thought him mad when he 
made his good ship Fram, watching over 
every planjq and beam to see that it 
would stand the ice in Which lie was to 
let it drift ; but the Fram did the work 
he built it to do. It was Nansen's way 
to think of ideas and carry them out, to 


O n Tower Hill the Rev P. B. Clayton, 
whom we all know as Tubby 
Clayton, the Padre of Toe IT, has done a 
bit of clearing up after the C.N.'s own 
heart. Ho is making a garden bloom 
where ugliness was. 

The C.N. was glad to have a hand in 
persuading the Underground Railway to 
remove an eyesore which spoiled the view 
from the noble war memorial by Trinity 
Square. Our friend the Padre is still 
further improving Tower Hill, which is 
his' home.' , • 

Behind an ugly hoarding where Tower 
Hill Station once stood is a grim dank 
patch of ground bestrewn with sooty 


Continued from the provious column 
dream dreams and fulfil them, and in 
these later years, when lie became the 
friend of all oppressed mankind, he was 
blessed with that success which thrills 
the heart of man. 

For ever I10 must be remembered as 
one of the kings of Geneva, for no name 
shines brighter than Nansen’s in the 
story of the League of Nations. If it is 
true, as it is, that the League’s work for 
humanity has been the greatest success 
that history has ever known, it' is due to 
Nansen more than to any other man. 
He showed mankind how necessary the 
League has become and how successful 
it can be. His work for war prisoners re¬ 
stored lost men to half a million families. 
He saved the Greek refugees. He gave 
new hope to the remnant of Armenia. 

No wonder the whole world loved him. 
He invented the Nansen Passport, which 


bricks and cinders. Mr Clayton has 
become the tenant of this dismal plot, 
and he will remove the wooden struc¬ 
ture, which he has nicknamed Hang¬ 
man’s Hoarding, and will sow grass seeds 
and flowers. 

The headsman’s block of Tower Hill 
was not far away, but his “ Headsman’s 
Park ” will be a tiny oasis on which the 
eye of the passer-by will rest gratefully. 

There is one more "thing we should 
like to sec by Tower Hill, where there is 
a noble stretch of London’s Roman Wall. 
It is pleasant to think of green grass 
springing under the shadow of the old 
Wall. Could Mr Clayton not see to it ? 


fifty Governments use. We gave out 
2000 last year, every one an act of benefi¬ 
cent humanity. One European Govern¬ 
ment placed two millions of money at 
his disposal in four days ; another lent 
him six ships at a few days’ notice. 

The present year will miss him. Time 
itself must miss such men ; but the 
thought that such a man was with us 
till last year is something. It is a source 
of strength, a constant inspiration, a 
memory to urge us forward. 

Who'would not like to lend a hand to 
save his ship ? It will keep him before 
the eyes of men as well as in the hearts 
of men, and it is something to say that 
we of the C.N. lent a hand in saving it. 
Any help we can give should go to Air J. 
Howard Whitehouse, Bembridge School, 
Isle of Wight. It will be our share in an 
act of world homage to one of the heroes 
of all time. 


BAD NEWS FOR 
THE PESSIMIST 

THE LADY WHO WENT 
BACK TO THE VILLAGE 

A Pleasant Little Memory of 
the War Days 

THE WOMEN REMEMBER 

Those pessimists who rail against the 
ingratitude of man must find it hard to 
live sometimes. What, for example, 
would a pessimist say if he heard of 
this experience ? 

In the first year of the war a lady 
spent a few summer months in a little 
village in Transylvania. In those days 
Transylvania still belonged to Hungary. 

The lady visitor found most of the 
men away, cither fighting at the front or 
prisoners of war in far-away Siberia. 
Their women wrote letters and postcards 
to them, but those addressed to the 
prisoners hardly ever reached them, for, 
being written in Hungarian, they were 
mostly tossed aside by the Russian 
censors. In the same way only those 
letters which were written in either Rus¬ 
sian or French arrived in the village. 

Letters They Could Not Understand 

None of the villagers could under¬ 
stand them. All this was a great grief to 
everyone concerned, so the lady visitor, 
who happened to know'French and alsc 
a little Russian, was only too glad to 
write the women’s letters for them and 
to read and translate to them the. letters 
they received. 

' The summer passed, the war went on, 
Hungary was defeated, and new front* 
iers rose which cut off the Budapest 
lady from the people of the village. 
Fifteen years went by, time enough for 
a sapling to grow into a tree, and time 
enough, the lady thought, for her own 
memory to have faded out of the minds 
of the villagers. It was not because she 
hoped to be remembered, but because 
she herself remembered, that, happening 
to find herself in the neighbourhood ol 
the village for the first time since the 
war days, she arranged to pay it a 
flying visit. 

She thought it would be a return like 
Rip Van Winkle’s, instead of which it 
was more like the return of the Prodigal 
Son ! She was recognised at once. The 
news of her arrival spread through the 
village, and the people ran out to 
meet her with beaming faces and warm 
words of welcome.- Cottage doors flew 
open to receive her, and the best the 
simple homesteads had • to offer, from 
richest buffalo’s milk to the finest home- 
cured ham, was pressed upon her. 

A Glorious Visit 

The. women whose husbands or brothers 
or sweethearts had miraculously survived 
the war presented them to her with 
pride. The prisoners of war especially 
were brought up to her with the pret¬ 
tiest triumph, and with grateful words 
that they had weathered the hardships 
of the Siberian prison camp, while the 
men themselves, hat in hand, told her, 
simply yet feelingly, how for ten years 
they had been waiting to thank her for 
what she had done for them. 

Altogether it was a glorious visit, and 
it ended as pleasantly as it had begun, 
for when the visitor got back into her 
carriage she found it loaded with gifts 
of eggs, homespun towels, and native 
embroidery ; and when she would have 
protested she was told that they were all 
but another way of saying Thank you. 

And now she thinks she is going to 
warn the next pessimist she meets never 
to do village folk a kindness unless he 
wants his dismal theories to be smashed 
to bits. 


COMING TOGETHER 

Thirty French students and thirty 
German students have formed a perma¬ 
nent committee to develop interchange 
between their fellow students in the two 
countries. 


Boring Through a Mountain 



A battery of powerful drills used In the tunnelling operations 



In the heart of the mountain 


Hawes Water In the Westmorland hills is to supply Manchester with water, and the scheme, 
as C.N. readers already know, involves cutting a tunnel through a mountain. The tunnel, 
which is boing driven at the rate of a mile a year, will eventually be five miles long. 
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VOICES WRAPPED 
IN STEEL TAPE 

WONDER OF AN 
IMPRISONED MESSAGE 

A New Step Toward the 
Perfect Gramophone ? 

NEW USE FOR MAGNETISM 

Some years ago a Danish engineer 
invented a telephone which would take 
down a message if nobody was at homo, 
and could be. made to repeat the mes¬ 
sage when the person who had been rung 
up returned. 

It was based on the curious fact that 
if you magnetise a piece of steel by 
passing an electric current round it 
the magnetism will remain, while if you 
magnetise a piece of soft iron the 
magnetism will disappear the moment 
the current is cut off. 

A magnet . is very easily made by 
winding a lew turns of copper wire 
round a bar of steel ■ and passing an 
electric current through the wire. The 
electric currents set up by a microphone 
or telephone mouthpiece were passed 
through a coil of wire through which 
was running a steel wire. The currents 
set up by the voice magnetised the steel 
wire, and as they varied with the speech 
so the degree of magnetism in the steel 
wire was varied. The wire was wound 
up on a little reel, and in it was stored 
the spoken words. 

The Stille Recorder 

To release the imprisoned message 
all one had to do was to run the steel 
wire past a sensitive electro-magnet, 
the coils of which were connected with 
a telephone, and as the wire ran past 
the voice was heard in the earpiece. 

The many imperfections of the early 
experiments have been removed, and a 
new invention, the Stille Recorder, has 
' made this ingenious idea a success. 
Steel tape has taken the place of the 
wire, and, thanks to the wireless valve, 
the feeble currents from the microphone 
can be amplified and strengthened so as 
to impress the magnetic effects on the 
tape in a much better fashion. 

A Sort of Electric Pick-up 

Used as a gramophone record, and 
passed through a sort of electric pick-up 
such as is now used on electric gramo¬ 
phones, it will reproduce speech and 
music without any noise of scratching 
or vibration, and the currents can be 
passed on to a " carrier wave ” and 
broadcast by wireless. 

The Stille Recorder is, in fact, being 
used by the B.B.C. for rehearsal pur¬ 
poses, and it is likely that it will bo 
used for actual broadcasting. It has 
one great advantage over the ordinary 
gramophone—that there is no limit 
to the length of the tape that can be 
used, and a long speech or orchestral 
piece can be recorded and reproduced 
without splitting it into pieces, 

LESS MONEY FOR WAR 
British Army and Navy Down 

The Army, Navy, and Air Service 
estimates for the new financial year to 
March 1932 have now been published. 
They are as follows : 

For Navy £ 51 , 60 S ,000 .. £- 340,000 less 
For Army .. £39,930,000 .. £570,000 less 
For Air Force £18,100,000 .. £250,000 more 

For all three £109,635,000 £ 660,000 less 

The Government explains that a small 
increase is made in air defences because 
of the great air developments abroad. 

As a matter of fact Britain now stands 
fifth in air armaments, so that it may 
fairly be said that this country is setting 
an example to the world in making no 
effort to take a lead in the air. 


Sheffield cutlers are placing on the 
market a table-knife with a longer 
handle and a shorter blade. 


THE MAGICIAN TOO 
CLEVER 

Left Alone in the 
Wilderness 

Mr E. G. Boulenger, the Director 
of the famous Zoo Aquarium, has been 
writing of the way in which certain 
creatures sham death to escape an 
enemy. He gives an amusing instance, 
recalling Rider Haggard's story of a 
little Englishman who routed a savage 
horde by dropping bis artificial teeth. 

Mr Ditmars, the Curator of Reptiles 
in the New York Zoo, was once working 
in a very wild region and felt that it 
was necessary to inspire his newly- 
recruited Negro porters with unques¬ 
tioning faith in their master. 

lie was delighted when he came upon 
one of the hog-nosed snakes of North 
America, for these reptiles have a habit, 
of assuming a threatening attitude and 
inflating the hood until they discover 
that their enemy is not frightened by 
this terrifying exhibition, whereupon 
they roll over as if dead and can he 
picked up without danger. 

The Snake Mountebank 

Ha I thought Mr Ditmars when he 
came upon this mountebank, here is a 
chance to make my men think of me 
as a great magician. Hereafter they 
will never dare to steal or lie, and they 
will have implicit faith in my power to 
protect them from peril. 

So lie called his porters, who were 
frightened when they saw the snake, 
and told them not to be afraid. 

Walking up to the menacing creature, 
which seemed full of a venomous desire 
to strike, Mr Ditmars made a few passes 
over its head, and—hey, presto!—the 
snake rolled over apparently lifeless. 

But Mr Ditmars had beqn too clever. 
Ho had impressed the simple Negroes 
only too well. They thought him a 
demon, and, very naturally, did not 
want to work for demons. 

• Mr Ditmars and his luggage were left 
portcrlcss in the wilderness. 

SURPRISING FALL IN 
MIGRATION 
No Gain to the Empire 
Last Year 

British migration to the British 
Dominions nearly ceased in 1930. Such 
is the report of the Board of Trade. 

In 1930 the outward balance of 
British passengers to places in : the 
Empire was only 8498. Thus the white 
population of the Empire, which is 
unfortunately very small, made last 
year hardly any increase by immigration 
from England, almost as many people 
coming to the Mother Country as went 
from the Mother Country to the Empire. 

Australia, indeed, sent us more people 
than we sent to her. 

There was a net immigration into the 
United Kingdom from Australia in 1930 
of 4291. 

These arc very serious facts. The 
bad figures of last year were largely due 
to the state of trade, but it has to he 
remembered that even in better times 
the amount of migration to the great 
empty spaces of tire Dominions is not 
nearly enough to give them proper 
development. 

LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL 

The Dieppe-to-Paris boat train is now 
fitted with earphones for every pas¬ 
senger and for about eighteenpencc the 
journey can bo enlivened and, for the 
most part, thoroughly enjoyed. 

The programme arranged for Ash 
Wednesday was a most beautiful service 
in Notre Dame, a concert from a French 
studio, and then some trivialities from a 
British station. 


THE FOG COMPASS 

A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN’S 
IDEA 

Device Which Might Be a Boon 
to 300,000 Ships 

THE PENCIL OF LIGHT 

One of the dreads haunting the men 
who pilot ships at sea is the dread of fog. 

Many attempts have been made to 
overcome the effects of fog, but none 
has completely succeeded. Well may wc 
say, then, that it will be good news for 
the whole world if the claim of a young 
Birmingham scientist to have invented 
a fog navigation compass which greatly 
reduces the risk of collision in fog should 
prove to be justified. 

He is Mr II. J. Barnes, and for eight 
years he has worked on his new compass. 
It attracted attention months ago, for it 
was atvarded the gold medal of the 
Institute of Patentees at the Patents 
Exhibition in London last year, but it 
is only now beginning to receive the 
attention it deserves. 

Successful Tests 

The Italian Government has invited 
Mr Barnes to demonstrate it on an 
Italian ship, the marine department of 
the New Zealand Government has sent 
for particulars, and officials of our own 
Admiralty have witnessed demonstra¬ 
tions. Recently, on a 26-mile course 
down the Thames, the compass, installed 
on one of the General Steam Navigation 
Company’s ships, came through all its 
tests successfully. 

There are, Mr Barnes says, 300,000 
ships now on the seas to which this 
compass would be a boon. It would 
permit their captains to maintain normal 
speed during fog with little fear of 
collision. In lighthouses and lightships 
it would enable the keepers to ascertain 
if any ship sounding a siren within a 
radius of five miles was deviating from 
a safe course, and they could warn the 
captain accordingly. 

No matter how dense the fog, this 
compass will do what the human car 
cannot do. It will locato exactly. and 
measure accurately the source and dis¬ 
tance of a sound. Every motorist who 
lias been out in a fog knows how impos¬ 
sible it is to do this by car. If wo entered 
a dark room in which a clock the position 
of which wc did not know was ticking 
wc should find how hard it would bo to 
locate it. 

How It Is Done 

How is it done ? Mr Barnes says it is 
very simple. The apparatus is not unlike 
a wireless set. Four microphones are 
used to detect the sound of ship's sirens 
and fog warning signals, the sound waves 
arc converted into electrical impulses, 
and these in turn operate a pencil of light 
thrown on to a screen. The line of light 
indicates the true direction of the sound 
and ils approximate distance. By a 
calculation the distance can bo accur¬ 
ately measured. 

In a new model which Mr Barnes is 
developing both true direction and true 
distance will be shown automatically on 
a scale. 

The inventor now has collaborating 
with him Commander L. C. Bcrnacclii, 
who was with Scott in the Antarctic. 


THE ASTONISHING RISE 
OF TOKYO 

By actual measurement of area the 
world’s largest city is no longer London 
or New York blit Tokyo. 

It also comes third in population, 
having, according to its recent census, 
4,986,500 citizens. The total population 
of Japan as given by this census is 
64,447,000, showing an increase of nearly 
eight millions since 1925. 


The Junior Red Cross has now 
12 million members in 43 countries. 
Last year nearly a thousand boys and 
girls won first-aid certificates. 


April 4, 193! 


OUR FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

THE WAR ON SLUMS 

Spending £25 a Minute to Get 
Rid of Them 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH PLEASE 
HURRY UP 

About £25 a minute is the present 
rate of expenditure on housing by the 
local authorities of IlnglandjandjWales. 

Before the war one of the greatest 
blots on our civilisation was the dis¬ 
graceful conditions under which most 
of our working people lived. In the 
rapid growth of our industrial towns in 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
cottages and tenement buildings were 
thrown up anyhow and anywhere, with 
no consideration for light, or air, or 
even for sanitation. 

, The first alarm at this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs arose when it was realised 
that bad sanitation breeds diseases 
which affect the rich equally with the 
poor, and the public authorities were 
compelled to enforce sanitary laws. 

Lack of Light and Air 

The evil wrought by lack of light anti 
air in these slum dwellings was fully 
realised by the nation only when con¬ 
scription was imposed during the war 
and the numbers of C 3 men became a 
byword, for the chief Cause of their 
feeble health and puny stature was 
proved to be bad housing. 

In the performance of the good reso¬ 
lutions adopted under thc_ stress of war 
wc have not as a nation much reason for 
self-congratulation, but we have not 
forgotten that wc must put our houses 
in order if we are to maintain a position 
above C 3 , and a fair amount of housing 
legislation lias been passed since 1918. 
In seven years more than three-quarters 
of a million houses have been built with 
State aid. 

The Ministry of Health was created 
from the old Local Government Board 
in 1919 to supervise the health of the 
nation and to approve housing plans. 
The Ministry is now engaged in examin¬ 
ing local plans for the next five years, 

The Go-Ahead North 

It is encouraging to find that in spite 
of the industrial' depression large pro¬ 
grammes have been prepared by the 
towns in the North of England. 

Newcastle will spend nearly £900,000 
in demolishing slums and rehousing 
nearly 3000 people. 

Manchester will pull down slums and 
rehouse25,000 people now living in them. 

Sheffield has cleared several slums, 
and is building new houses at the rate 
of 1000 a year. 

Leeds has built over 7000 houses since 
the war, nearly as many as have been 
built by private enterprise, and a big 
slum clearance is now contemplated. 

Bradford has planned to build 850 
houses a year to rehouse the 9000 slum- 
dwellers in areas it lias condemned. 

Blackburn proposes to erect 2400 
houses before 1935. This borough has 
already spent £700,000 011 suburbs 

planned as Garden Cities. 

The C.N. hopes the Ministry of Health 
will be working overtime 'in passing 
plans of this character until no slum 
exists on the map of any town or village. 


WHAT A FAMOUS RUNNER 
SAYS 

It seems worth while to pass on this advice 
from Ritola the Finlander, who beat the 
world’s record in the 10,000-metre Hat race in 
Paris some years ago. 

I used to smoke and occasionally 
take alcohol, but when I began to train 
as a runner I saw that 1 should have 
to give up both, and from the outset 
of my training I abandoned them. 
Their use infallibly, prevents one from 
becoming a first-class athlete, 
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Kitchens and What 
Comes From Them 
A NEW SORT OF GEOGRAPHY 

" Here be unicorns,” wrote the old 
map-makers. " Here be pasties,” writes 
the newest map-maker. 

She is a cook who was once engaged 
in domestic service and is now engaged 
on a map of England showing all the 
dishes for which different places are 
famous. It is the second map she has 
made. The first contained the names 
of 600 dishes, and it attracted much 
interest when it was shown at the 
English Folk Cookery Exhibition. But 
now she is making a bigger map which 
will contain far more than 600 names. 

She is asking everybody whose "family 
or neighbourhood is famous for any sort 
of food, cooked or uncooked, to write 
to her, care of Miss F. White, at ia,. 
Ncvern Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W.5. All sorts of old recipes will then 
find their way from Grannie’s desk to 
the archives of the English Folk Cookery 
Association and in that way be saved 
from forgetfulness. 

A Hint for Mr Priestley 

When the map is done it might give 
Mr Priestley a plot for a novel as jolly 
as The Good Companions. He might 
imagine an amiable old gentleman who 
has just retired from the Civil Service 
and decides to spend the first leisure 
year in eating his way round England 
with the map for his guide. AH sorts of 
adventures might befall him, but we fear 
that in most eating-houses when ho 
asked for the local dish lie would be told 
that there was only ham or tongue. 

If the map does not produce a novel 
it will surely lead Mr E. V. Lucas to 
write an essay which will set all our 
mouths watering and all our hands 
tingling to take out a walking-stick and 
rediscover England. 

The cook's map is such a good idea 
that everybody will wonder why nobody 
thought of it before. Perhaps it will 
influence the Ordnance Survey Maps : in 
future they will have, not only cater¬ 
pillars to show a tumulus, crossed swords 
for a battle site, and a ball surmounted 
by a cross for a church, but also little 
forks to mark places famous for a dish. 
There arc more travellers interested in 
food than in ancient Britons. 


OLD FRIENDS MEET 
AGAIN 

The Peace of Wimbledon 
Common 

A C.N. article on what we called 
the Peace of Wimbledon Common, 
which told liow a Russian artist, Mr 
Anitclilcoff, had brought homo to 
Londoners by his paintings the peace 
and beauty of that expanse of heath 
and tree, has had a delightful sequel. 

A correspondent writes to tell us that 
it revealed to him that his old Russian 
friend, the artist, whom lie liad not met 
for 25 years, was still living. 

The two were fellow-students in Paris 
when our correspondent was little more 
than a boy and Mr Anitchkoff ay as 
middle-aged. But, despite the difference 
of their ages, a ! friendship sprang up 
between them, for the Russian was a fine 
musician and the young student was a 
Welshman with an inborn love of singing. 

Time and circumstance swept them 
apart,and when the war and the 
Russian Revolution came the younger 
man often wondered how liis old friend 
had fared. He never expected to sec 
him again ; and then, reading the C.N., 
he knew that he was still alive. He 
wrote to him, addressing his letter to 
the picture gallery where the paintings 
had been exhibited, and to his joy 
lie received an answer. 

Since then they have met, and the 
place of their first meeting was the 
Tate Gallery, and a copy of the C.N. 
was there too. 



Filing letters In the office 



Camping equipment in a show-room 


AN ISLAND AND 
HER LIZARDS 

Living Links with the 
Continent 

GAPS IN ANIMAL LIFE 

The Jersey States have adopted a 
measure prohibiting the export from the 
island of green lizards, grass snakes, and 
crapauds, as they call the toads there. 

It is interesting to find the word 
crapaud in an official announcement 
from Jersey, for it serves to remind ns 
that in Jersey, as in the rest of the 
Channel Islands, French is still the 
official language. English is increasingly 
used unofficially, but outside the towns 
a modification of the Norman-French 
William the Conqueror spoke is still the 
medium of common speech. 

The Channel Islands were William’s. 
When ho conquered England possession 
of them passed to the English crown, 
and English they remain to this day, a 
wonderful thing seeing that at the 
nearest point they are only a dozen miles 
from the coast of Normandy. 

Jersey and the French Shore 

It has been said that green lizards, 
grass snakes, and toads are peculiar to 
Jersey, but we have them on the main¬ 
land, though the rest of the Channel 
Islands have not. 

Rocks still show that Jersey was once 
part of the French shore; and the 
reptiles, the toads, and moles are the 
living evidences of the tide' of animal 
life which, before the separation came, 
flowed from the living reservoirs of the 
European mainland. 

Apparently the other islands must 
have become detached before these forms 
of life reached them. The same kind of 
thing is revealed in the animal family of 
Ireland. Ireland became an island long 
before England parted from the Con¬ 
tinent, so she never received weasel,’ 
polecat, cave bear, mole, or roc dcer.i 

Gaps such as these, and those of the 
Channel Islands, tell a tale of history 
before history which may well make 
Jersey anxious to preserve the last of 
her most ancient and interesting natives. 


THE ARTIFICIAL HORIZON 
What It Is 

The airman’s greatest enemy is fog ; 
it makes landing difficult and has been 
responsible for many accidents. j 

In one of the Armstrong-Siddcley, 
air liners of the Imperial Airways ileet 
there is being tested an ingenious 
device which will rob blind flying in 
clouds and fog of much of its danger. 
It is known as the Artificial Horizon. 

Before the pilot' is a little circular 
disc painted to represent the sky and the 
ground below, with the horizon lino 
clearly defined. As tlie air liner comes 
close to earth a tiny image of an aero¬ 
plane moves close to the horizon on the 
disc in front of the pilot. As the big 
machine goes higher so the image rises 
higher in the sky on the little disc. 

So the pilot flying in a fog can tell 
just where Iris machine is in relation to 
the ground below. 


A BEETLE AT OXFORD 

Henry the Seventh, a friend of the 
Church, gave 40 oaks for' the building 
of Oxford University’s church of St Mary. 

Now, after 450 years, the church 
stands in need of some more pious 
benefactors to add their names to those 
who in those days swelled the Tudor 
king’s donation. 

Tlie roof o f the nave, the noble hammer- 
beams of which were, founded on Henry 
Vtl’s oaks, were found to be crumbling 
under the inroads of the borer beetle. It 
will cost some thousands of pounds to 
repair the depredations of this ancient 
enemy. We hope some of our readers 
love this fine old church enough to help it. 



Making uniforms 


The Queen crossed over the road from Buckingham Palace the other day to open tho new 
G.II.Q. of the Girl Guides with the splendid new frontage to Buckingham Palace Road to 
which the C.N. has already referred. Home again, the Queen would be able to see the 
Headquarters over the garden wall of the palace. 
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WHAT NEW ZEALAND 
WANTS 

Why Does the Dominion 
Move Slowly ? 

AN. ANSWER FROM OVER THERE 

A few months ago the C.N. had an 
article asking Why does New Zealand 
move so slowly ? By the end of Feb¬ 
ruary an answer came back from a 
friendly reader. 

He has, he says, spent half a lifetime 
there. The answer respecting slowness 
is that New Zealand is a land of one 
industry—farming. Everybody is de¬ 
pendent on some form of farming, 
directly or indirectly. ■ Secondary in¬ 
dustries do not flourish because, owing 
to New Zealand’s isolated position, the 
factories cannot export their surplus 
productions. 

All the best land has now been taken 
up and settled, and until the existing 
holdings arc split up into smaller farms 
there is no great scope for new settlors. 
From time to time the Government does 
buy up blocks of country and splits them 
into smaller holdings, but the numbers 
are not large, and in population New 
Zealand seems to have almost reached 
saturation point, 

Where Our Potteries Failed 

As regards the buying of British goods 
the fault does not lie at the door'of New 
Zealand entirely, says our correspondent: 
English manufacturers arc not adapt¬ 
able. For - instance, a large hydro¬ 
electric scheme wished to replace porce¬ 
lain insulators on a seventy-mile trans¬ 
mission line and sent a specimen of the 
kind they wanted to Staffordshire with 
a request for prices. The reply was 
that they did not make insulators like 
that, but could supply a specimen sent. 
The same request sent to U.S.A. brought 
an insulator made to pattern and an offer 
to make any alterations that might be 
desired, . We fear this charge is only too 
' true, for some of bur manufacturers are 
' appallingly unbusinesslike. . 

■ Our correspondent adds that lie buys 
British goods even when his pocket 
suffers by doing so, but he finds difficulty 
in getting what die wants. It either is 
not made or is not in stock. 

This is the kind of reply that British 
exporters sharply resent, yet it reaches 
us in a steady stream from men who 
undoubtedly arc fair-minded and are 
thoroughly friendly to British trade. 


THE TALKING BEACON 

, An interesting letter from the Com¬ 
missioner of Irish Lights tells about the 
talking beacon of Cumb'rae Lighthouse. 
From this it appears' that the use of a 
combined signal, submarine bell and wire¬ 
less, began as eai'ly as igx i, and has been 
working for years in the American seas. 

The voice, transmitted, by wireless, 
has' long been used by dc Forest, and 
gives three repetitions of the name of the 
station, then saying "You arc getting 
closer, keep off! ” As the mariner gets 
closer to the rocks the voice says again 
and again " Keep off; you arc getting 
closer ! ” 

The Commissioner points out that 
there is a great risk of sending mere 
sound signals through the air, because 
in clear as well as in foggy weather 
there arc silent areas which may exist 
around the vessel. 

The Sailing Directions-issued by the 
Admiralty state that sound is conveyed 
in a very capricious manner through the 
atmosphere, : and that large areas of 
silence have been found in different 
directions and at different distances 
from the sound, so that too much 
confidence must not be felt by a mariner 
in hearing a fog. signal. 

If the wireless. voice of dc Forest 
were added to the call of the gramophone 
at Cumbrae the Commissioner thinks the 
system would be more dependable. 


A Canal Becomes a Road 



V The bed of the old Erie Canal 





Filling In the canal 




The Erie Canal, which ran through the city of Syracuse in the United States, has been turned 
into a road, as described on the opposite page. Here we give some pictures taken while the 
work was in progress and a view of the completed highway. 


PROUD AND ALONE 

South Kensington and Its 
Precious Jewels 

LET THEM BE SEEN 

An interesting experiment is being 
made by the Director of tiie Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

In a special glass case set in a notice¬ 
able position he intends to put a fresh 
treasure each week. It is an excellent 
idea, which the C.N. has frequently 
wished to see carried out. 

Tire museum is so rich that some people 
say they cannot see the wood. lor the 
trees.: Many a masterpiece has been 
passed by unseen because the visitor’s 
eye is confused by other things near it: 

A beautiful thing can best bo appre¬ 
ciated when it stands in splendid isola¬ 
tion, as the Japanese discovered long 
ago. They put one spray of plum blossom 
in a vase, and thduglr they have ten pic¬ 
tures they hang up only , one at a time. 
The cleverest shopkeepers also found that 
the eye gets tired by a medley, and in 
some Bond Street shops there are win¬ 
dows where only one thing is shown : 
perhaps a jewel or a shoe on a cushion, 
with a vase of flowers for background. 1 

Luckier Than the Shopkeeper 

The Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is luckier than the shop¬ 
keeper, for he can choose among so many 
objects of first-class interest that he will 
be able to show a fresh one every week 
for 50 years. 

The first treasure shown in this way . 
was a rock-crystal ewer carved in Egypt 
by a craftsman who lived before William 
the Conqueror’s day, and, apart from the 
beauty of its decoration, it was remark¬ 
able for the fact that it had been 
hollowed out of a block of solid crystal 
till its walls were of extreme thinness. 

Were ? No; are, for it left its place 
of honour only to return to its usual 
place in Room 64, where it will now have 
more admirers than ever. 

.POOR LITTLE ONE 
Miss Hitlerike of Hilden 

Readers of the C.N. must feel very 
sorry for that unfortunate baby girl 
in Hilden, a town in the Rhineland, 
who has just been given the horrid 
Christian name of Hitlerike. 

It is all very well for a father with 
strong political views to want the name 
of a politician remembered, but it would 
seem there might bo other ways than 
inflicting it on his daughter for life. 
The Registrar of Births felt the same 
thing ; lie felt it so strongly that he 
refused to register the baby under that 
name. The father threatened to sum¬ 
mons him, saying there was no law 
about little girls’ names. 

The registrar stood his ground, and 
the case went to court. 

The court took up the question 
thoroughly and made investigations. 
They found that other unfortunate 
baby girls bad been called Bolslicwika 
and Stahlhclminc and no one bad 
demurred in the registrar’s office. Why 
should anyone object to Hitlerike ? 

The unnatural parent won his case 
and the registrar wrote down Hitlerike 
in his books and tried to lorget it. 

It seems very hard lor a girl tol have 
to answer to such a name. And if 
some day the giver of it should call out 
" Hitlerike, come and kiss your lather' 
Good-morning,” and the answer should 
be "I would rather not ! ” he 'would 
only have himself to blame. Perhaps 
Mother will come to the rescue and insist 
tfn calling her little one something 
cosy and non-party, like Muff. 


RUBBISH 

A C.N. reader living in SoutjpWe; t 
London complains of the dirty l]<ibit of 
sweeping rubbish from shops into the 
street. What would happen, we wonder, 
if somebody should sweep the rubbish 
back into the shops ? 
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THE MONUMENT OF A 
DREAMER 

Building the City 
Beautiful 

We ' should all know the story of 
Welwyn, one of our pioneer Garden 
Cities, as these villages arc called. - 

Over thirty years ago a man with 
vision, Sir Ebenezcr Howard, pleaded for 
tlic creation of a scries of small cities, 
twenty or thirty miles from London, 
where there should be not merely ideal 
homes in rural surroundings but also 
factories and workshops, so that the 
people could work near where they lived. 

Gradually his vision took definite 
shape, and today Welwyn is in being 
and flourishing, a beautiful Hertford¬ 
shire plateau 21 miles from London. 
Four square miles of land have been 
planned as a unit, with factories and 
business enterprises to the cast and the 
homes of the workers to the west, with 
broad . streets, roomy gardens, and 
ample provision for schools, churches, 
and recreation fields. 

A Notable Example 

Great industrial enterprises have made 
their headquarters here. Shredded 
Wheat, whose large factory facing the 
railway is familiar to most travellers 
on the London and North-Eastern 
Railway, is a notable example of the new 
spirit in industry. The vast premises of 
British Instructional Films arc the 
centre of an organisation that has done 
much to raise the tone and standard of 
British moving-pictures. British In¬ 
structional has brought many high-class 
technicians to Welwyn—German,French, 
and American. One factory makes cars, 
one turns-out silks, and a third docs 
heavy engineering work. 

It is this variety of enterprises that 
gives Welwyn an attractiveness which 
garden villages built for the workers of 
one firm alone lack. Half a century ago 
Mr Pullman built a model village outside 
Chicago for the people engaged in mak¬ 
ing his sleeping cars, but many of the 
workers there were discontented and 
finally organised a great strike, 

Pullman and Welwyn 

When one of them - was asked tlic 
reason he explained, "There is too 
much Pullman about it. We work at 
Pullman’s, live in Pullman’s city, pay 
rent to Pullman, bily in Pullman’s 
stores, and play in Pullman’s fields, until 
we arc tired of it.”. This feeling can 
never arise at Welwyn. 

For the more beautiful aspects of the 
Garden City one naturally goes to the 
residential part. Hero arc houses of the 
most varied kind, from villas of the 
Italian type to series of fiats almost like 
college closes. Most [of the houses, 
grouped around gardens, are, however, 
being built in the more conventional 
suburban style, with bright red bricks 
and tiles, this being most suitable to our 
climate. Visitors admire the public 
gardens, tlic road corners with their 
display of roses, the trees and foliage, 
which make the place seem almost a 
dream place. Beauty is studied every¬ 
where, from the vistas of the roadways 
to the exteriors of the restaurants and 
public halls. 

Strong Communal Life 

Welwyn, with its 9000 people (it 
will. haye eventually close on 50,000), 
is ; already a teal community, such as 
city suburbs can rarely hope to be. It 
has a strong communal life centreing 
around its churches, its theatre, its 
musical societies, and its athletic in¬ 
stitutions. Here a new generation is 
growing up in healthy and happy sur¬ 
roundings. Each new addition to the 
homes’ jfiIs in with the others, parts of a 
united, likrmonipus scheme. Sir Ebenezcr 
Howard has in Welwyn his memorial, 
proclaiming . him onp. . of, those who 
served England well. ‘ 


W ith aid of Government- grants a 
new oil dock, costing £240,000, 
and a new wharf for the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation, costing £125,000, arc 
to be constructed on the Manchester 
Ship Canal. 

In regard to our inland waterways in 
general Parliament has before it a scheme 
under which the -Grand Union Canal 
Company, helped by a grant under the 
Development Act 'of 1929, is starting 
a big programme of reconstruction to 
cost nearly a million pounds. 

This company now controls about 
240 miles of waterway between the 
Thames and the Midlands, including the 
Regent’s Canal, which runs from the 
Thames through the Zoo to join the 
Grand Junction Canal at Paddington. 

Doing Away With the Horse 

The companies ow-ning these two 
canals have amalgamated and bought 
canals linking the Grand Junction with 
canals to Warwick and Birmingham. 

The new developments include the 
widening and deepening of the canal 
and its locks and the provision of 
mechanically-propelled barges. It is 
claimed that a volume of traffic greater 
than that sent by road could bo carried 
between Birmingham and London by 
this canal when modernised. 

Birmingham, standing almost in the 
centre of England, is vitally affected by 
the question of transport. Indeed it 
has been suggested that it would pay to 
build a ship canal across the Cheshire 
Plain to the Irish Sea. 

Though all authorities agree as to 
the value of ship canals, there is a wide 
difference of opinion about the value 
of the smaller canals served by barges. 
Even a Birmingham alderman declared 
a year or two ago that water transport 
in England was dead and that tlic 
canals should bo filled up and turned 
into motor-roads. ' 

From Canal to Motor-Way 

This drastic method has indeed been 
adopted in the American city of Syra¬ 
cuse, near Detroit, the home of Henry 
Ford’s motor-works. Through tlic cen¬ 
tre of Syracuse ran the derelict Eric 
Canal which links Lake Eric with New 
York. Over five miles of this canal 
have been filled in and paved with con¬ 
crete to form a fine motor-way, as we 
sec from the pictures on page 10. (yi 
This seems an excellent idea' for 
Eugland, assuming that Tlic canals 
really arc dead, but there are few ques¬ 
tions about transport on which people 
have differed more than on that. There 
was a Royal Commission about it 
twenty years ago, which reported that 
the canals should be revived and 
that the State should reconstruct them. 
In particular they recommended that 
certain canals should be so enlarged as 
to allow barges of a hundred tons to 
pass freely. 

When the railways were reorganised 
after -the war Parliament guaranteed 
that they should be allowed to charge 


rates sufficient to give them a return on 
capital equal to what they were earning 
before tlic war. This means that tlic 
whole idea of competition has been put 
aside by Parliament itself, and it would 
be a curious position if Parliament were 
now to take over the canals for the very 
purpose, of enabling them to reduce rail¬ 
way rates and so prevent the railways 
from earning the dividends which Parlia¬ 
ment has virtually guaranteed. The 
only hope for the canals in tlic new cir¬ 
cumstances is that they should be used to 
supplement the railways. 

But the critics of the Canal Commission 
schemes declare roundly that, however 
much we may wish the canals to com¬ 
pete with the railways, they can only 
do so hero and there in particularly 
favourable circumstances, and to recon¬ 
struct the canals would be merely to 
throw good money after bad. 

Railways and Canal Companies 

People who see the canals passing 
out of use through railway competition 
attribute the change to the wickedness 
of railway companies, yet often it was 
the canal companies which forced pur¬ 
chase upon the railways. In' 1873, in 
the interest of competition, the railway 
companies were forbidden to acquire 
more canals, and in 1888 they were 
forbidden to become shareholders. But 
by that time the mischief had been done, 
and today tlic railways own or control 
nearly a third of the mileage. 

But, whatever the sins of the railway 
companies, there are certain handicaps 
to water transport which can never be 
got rid of. Wherever goods arc pro¬ 
duced and used in bulk the railways can 
generally run sidings right into the works 
of producers of users, so that one ship¬ 
ment suffices for the whole journey. It 
is a very different matter to run branch 
canals into works. ' There must be cart¬ 
age of some kind. Then there arc the 
cost and delay dueto slower transit. 

The Example From Syracuse 

Used or unused, canals owned by rail¬ 
way-companies have by law to be main¬ 
tained in order, and it is clearly against 
tlic public interest, and a handicap on 
national enterprise, that they should 
continue out of use. Of course there are 
hundreds of lnilcs of canals which arc 
of the greatest national value. In a 
recent year 15 million tons of goods were 
carried on- the 3800 miles of British 
canals, while a little over 300 million 
tons were carried by,rail. "The State- 
owned waterways of France, 6800 miles 
long, carry about 37 million tons a year. 

The question is what to do with canals 
that are now useless for cofnmorce. 
Well, what about the Syracuse way ? 
Motor-lorries are congesting our high¬ 
ways, and some day wc shall have to 
give separate road space to fast and slow 
traffic. Would it not be worth while 
to survey the canals of England and, 
having decided which of them are and 
which arc not worth maintaining as 
canals, fill in the derelict ones and turn 
them into concrete roads ? 


IT 



S)he Health of 

School Children 
incJlpril 

yN^PRIL may be called a transition 
month, for it belongs neither 
to winter nor summer. Usually 
the weather is a mixture of both, 
and often within an hour changes 
from warm sunshine to heavy rain 
or sleet. 

In April our bodies go through a 
transition stage, too. Children 
especially are affected by the 
change of-the seasons. There is 
usually a considerable amount of 
illness in April and digestive dis¬ 
orders are common. Evidence of 
these troubles is shown in mal¬ 
nutrition, nervousness and inability 
to give adequate attention to the 
School work. 

April is a month when parents 
should give special attention to 
their children’s health. At this 
period of the year the addition of 
“ Ovaltine ” to the diet would be 
valuable. “ Ovaltine ” can always 
be used with perfect safety. It is 
made from malt, milk and eggs, 
and supplies all the nutriment 
necessary for repairing the wastage 
of cells and tissues caused day by 
day, and for building up body, 
brain and nerve. 


School Children must have 



Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1/3, 21- and 3/9 per tin.' 

P 547 
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The Loud-Speaker in the wall 


A postcard from our old friend Mr 
Dibley of the Rochester Museum 
reminds us of a very old invention. It is 
a photograph of The first Loud-Speaker. 

That cannot be so very old, some will 
say. It was only the year before last' 
that loud-speakers were installed at 
Wimbledon. so that all could hear the 
umpire’s lightest word. 

True; but some hundreds of years 
before that the pastor, of Leeds Church 
near Maidstorie had a device installed 
in the nave to conduct the sound of his 
voice to , the .parishioners in the aisles. 
Needless to. say, the device was not 
microphonic,' nor even electrical, for 
when the pastor had it put in the church 
science - had . hardly passed , the. stage 
of producing ' electricity by -rubbing 
pieces of amber. 

‘ It was nevertheless ingenious. Fifty 
hollow earthenware j ars, open like a jam¬ 
pot at one end and -sometimes pierced 


with a cross-shaped orifice at the other, 
were embedded in the walls on cither 
side of the nave. Presumably they 
were intended to catch the sound waves 
and redistribute them by resonance. It 
is impossible to say how effective the 
loud-speaker jars may have been, but it 
is not likely that they would have been 
put there at such trouble and cost unless 
experience had proved them of value. 

The jars are now in the Rochester 
Museum. They need not lead us to ex¬ 
claim that there is nothing new under 
the: Sun, because if that were true pro¬ 
gress would be impossible ; but these 
rough attempts to malic a loud-speaker 
to distribute sound shows that ideas are 
much older than inventions.. -■ •; 

Centuries, were required-to make a 
loud-speaker which thousands or mil¬ 
lions can hear, but the Leeds jars, found 
when the church was being restored, 
sliow that long ago men were trying. 
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into every plate. Post Toasties is the Wake-up Food. 

So easy to digest—so ready to release its store of quick 
new energy. All the goodness of sun-mellowed Indian 
Corn, toasted into crisp, crackling flakes. Tell your 
grocer you want Post Toasties, the Wake-up Food. 

Post Toasties ^ 

The Wake-up Food 

Post Toasties is one of the Post products which include, Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Flakes 





FOR LITTLE ONE 

\|^ill you take a walk with me, 

My little wife, today ? 

There’s barley in the barley field 
And hay seed in the hay. 

Thank you, said the clucking hen, 
I’ve something else to do, 

I’m busy sitting on my eggs; 

1 cannot walk with you. 

Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, 

Said the clucking hen, 

My little chicks will soon be hatched, 
I’ll think about it then. 

A Proverb 

barking dog seldom biles. 

All the Polish He Had 

A man was rude to an Irish shoeblack 
who had just cleaned his boots. 

“ Get along,” said the boy. . “ All 
the polish you have is on your boots, 
and I gave you that.” 

The Legend of the 
Forget-Me-Not 

\^/iien to the flowers so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, 

There came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidity it came), 

And standing at the Father's feet 
And gazing in His face, 

It said with low and timid voice, 

And yet with gentle grace, 

“ Dear Lord, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas, I have forgot.” 

The Father kindly looked on him 
And said Forget vie not, 

A Saying of Jesus 

Jr any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow Me. 

A Fable From Aesop 

THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 
hare jeered at a tortoise for the 
slowness of his pace. But the 
tortoise only laughed good-naturedly 
and said that lie would run against her 
and beat her any day she liked to name. 

“ Come on,” said the hare ; “ you 
shall soon sec how fast I can go.” 

So it was agreed that they should 
start at once. The tortoise went off, 
jogging along without stopping for a 
moment, at his usual steady pace. The 
hare, treating the whole matter very 
lightly, said she thought she might as 
well first take a little nap, and that she 
would soon overtake the tortoise after¬ 
wards. 

Meanwhile the tortoise plodded on, 
and when the hare awoke it was only 
to sec that the tortoise had won. 

Slow and steady wins the race 

A Thought From Longfellow 

0 FTEN in a wooden house a 
golden room we find. 

A Little Prayer 

Qive happiness, 0 Lord, to our home, 
that it may be the dwelling-place 
of peace. 

Fill my heart with grateful love for 
those who have guarded and sheltered 
me through years of care and trouble. 
Make me worthy of the love of those 
who think and labour that life may be 
pleasant and beautiful for me in years 
to come. 


April 4, 193? 

WHERE TO FIND 
PALLAS 

HER LONG JOURNEY 
ROUND THE SUN 

A Little World That is 
Rarely Seen 

SECOND OF THE ASTEROIDS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The little world of Pallas is now well 
placed for observation and may be 
easily found with the aid of field-glasses 
or even good opera-glasses. Pallas is 
almost due south of the bright star 
Regulus and is travelling northward. 

To see a world that is only 304 miles 
in diameter but at a distance of about 
no million miles will have a fascination 
for some of us; and though Pallas will 
appear only as a faint little star, it will 



The position of Pallas on April 5 as seen 
through field-glasses. The arrow indicates 
the path of Pallas during the succeeding 
three weeks 

be of much interest to watch her from 
night to night as she speeds on her way 
during the next three weeks until she 
is dimmed by the Moon’s radiance. 

The accompanying star-map shows 
the field of view as seen in the glasses, 
with Regulus and Pallas and all the 
faint stars likely to be seen. Pallas will 
be about as bright as the faintest of 
these, Regulus alone being bright. 

This bright star is part of the constel¬ 
lation of Leo (described in the C.N. for 
Febriiary 14), and will be easily found, 
being the first bright star to -the left of 
Mars. The position of these planets was 
shown in the star-map in the C.N. for 
March 14. j 

If the glasses are pointed to Regulus, 
Pallas will be found near the bottom 
of the field of view. She will be in the 
position shown about April 3, and in 
the course of the following three weeks 
will travel northward to the extent 
shown by the arrow. |, 

A Hundred Million Miles Nearer j 

It will therefore be quite easy to 
identify this most interesting and rarely- 
seen little world. For Pallas appears 
brighter than she usually does because i 
she is very near to perihelion, or her 
nearest to the Sun ; this brings her about 
100 million miles nearer to us, or as 
near again to what she would be when 
she is at aphelion, or at her farthest | 
from the Sun, so very oval, or eccentric 
(as astronomers say), is her orbit. I 
Pallas was at her nearest to us at the 
middle of February, when, though ap¬ 
pearing a little brighter, she was too far 
south to be easily seen in England. 

As Pallas takes 4 years and 222 days 
to travel round the Sun it is obvious that 
many years must elapse between good 
opportunities for seeing her. She was 
the second of the asteroids to be found, 
having been discovered by Olbers on 
March 28, 1,802. ' 

Pallas is also second in point of size,. 
her diameter of about 304 miles being 
much less than that of Ceres, the largest, 
with a diameter of 480 miles; tjiough 
Vesta, the third in size, with a diameter 
of only 240 miles, is the brightest of 
them all. She may be seen when the 
summer comes. G. F. M. 
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SPRING IS HERE 

Good-Morning, Everybody 

THE SLEEPERS ARE WAKING UP 

Odd things are happening in woods 
and hedgerows that some townsfolk 
would give a good deal to see. 

The Sun has peeped into hundreds of 
bedrooms which the frost and ice and 
months of drifting leaves had roofed in. 
“ Wake up, Sleepyhead,” says the Sun, 
and little creatures who have been sleep¬ 
ing the winter through hear his voice.- 

They arc slow in waking \ they feel 
very drowsy, but they are intensely 
hungry, and hunger drives them out 
into the bright Spring world. 

The Sun has looked under the eaves of 
barns and old buildings and belfries 
where bats have been hanging upside 
down like stiff dead leaves. Tomorrow’s 
warm dusk, or the next, will sec a few 
bats in the sky. That poor spindly thing 
the hedgehog is dragging his empty bag 
of spikes about. The squirrel is eating his 
last nut but one. Tiny creatures, shell¬ 
back snails, toads, frogs,, the larvae of 
insects, arc slowly making up* their 
minds to be alive and not dead. In that 
dry ditch or on that bank under the 
leaves and stormdrift they are making 
tiny rustlings which we have to be very 
sharp and still to hear, 

The Track of the Badger 

The biggest of the- sleepy heads i@ the 
badger, who really lias not slept the 
winter through, but turned in for a 
month or so whenever the weather was 
rough. In the woods any day now we 
may 'see the badger’s track where he has 
scooped out handfuls of earth looking 
for the ants and insects lie loves. The 
mark is uncommonly human ; you can 
count his finger-nails. 

Shyest and prettiest of the winter 
sleepers is the dormouse. He makes the 
neatest i of beds, the hardest to find, a 
little ball of grass and leaves shaped like 
an egg. So very few people have the 
luck to find a dormouse’s bed or see 
him get up that there is a saying that 
you will have a happy year should you 
chance to be there when the dormouse 
unwraps his tail, and crawls out of the 
little ball, and says a very Sleepy " Good¬ 
morning, everybody.” 


MAGNETISTROY 
Enormous Russian Steel Plant 

By the Ural River and on the eastern 
slopes of the Ural Mountains a United 
States firm is erecting for the Russian 
Government one of the greatest steel 
plants in the world.- 

The difficulties arc very great, for 
the winter is long and the frosts pene¬ 
trate many feet into the ground. But 
there is plenty of iron ore, some 275 
million tons having been indicated. The 
giant blast-furnaces will each produce 
1000 tons of pig-iron a day. There arc 
to bo fourteen steel furnaces with a 
production of one and a half million 
tons of steel, a year, and it is hoped to 
begin production in January 1932. 

To give sonic idea of the magnitude 
of the works, the steel furnace building 
is 1800- feet long. The furnaces arc 
farther apart than usual, to give the best 
working conditions. The name of this 
works is the Magnctistroy Steel Plant. 

A tiling to remember: 

In a feiv years’ time Russia will be pro¬ 
ducing more steel than Britain. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its .life. Do not have it in your home. 


C. L. N. 

The Children’s Crusade 

Number ot Members— 24,646 

There was once a Children’s Crusade 
that started to march to the Holy 
Land. That was in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and now another Children’s Crusade 
has started—this time in America. 

These children are not off to Palestine ; 
they are coming to visit 11s in France 
and England, to get to know us—and, 
we hope, to like us. 

Sixty boys and girls will start out on 
their Peace Crusade on June 14, America's 
Fiag Day. Their aim is “to promote 
world friendship based on reasonable 
patriotism and mutual understanding,” 
and they are being organised by a 
great Women’s Movement. 

First the children will get to know 
their own country well by visiting its 
famous places; then they will come 
over to England and France. Wherever 
they go opportunities will be made for 
them to meet hundreds of French and 
English children. Next year the 
crusade will visit other countries. ' 

It is in ways like this that the spirit 
of the C.L.N.' is at work, and if these 
children, when they grow-up, will see 
that their country joins the League of 
Nations the world will be sure of 
greater peace and happiness than it has 
ever known before. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 

No letters should be sent to. the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
tire card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

• Story for C.L.N. Members 
The Silly Days of War—page 1 

MAKING FOREIGN 
FRIENDS 

Editors Please Take Care 

We arc delighted to learn that a 
beginning has been made in Germany 
of taking an English newspaper as a 
subject of study in schools. 

A well-known Berlin secondary school 
for girls studies copies of English journals 
as part of its English course, an 
admirable method which helps the 
German girls to a knowledge of everyday 
English and acquaints them with 
English doings. 

Knowledge casts out fear and 
suspicion, and we have no doubt that 
an extension of this practice in all 
countries would make for international 
friendship and understanding. To this 
it is only necessary to add that if the 
custom became general those .who edit 
our papers and those who write for them 
would increasingly feel the necessity 
of maintaining the high standard of 
British journalism. 


A PEOPLE’S SCHOOL IN 
GENEVA 

A most interesting enterprise is 
planned for this Spring in Geneva. 

About twenty Scandinavian work¬ 
men are to spend three months gain¬ 
ing first-hand knowledge of international 
life and cooperation and studying 
practical problems of the day. 

They arc to live together, doing their 
household work themselves, and they 
have chosen a house outside the city 
where they can work quietly and undis¬ 
turbed. Their expenses will bo met by 
scholarship funds collected by local 
committees in the three countries and 
by voluntary contributions. Lectures 
and teaching will be given in the three 
languages by Scandinavian officials and 
delegates in Geneva, and during the last' 
month of the course the men will bo 
able to attend the session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference. 





The flavour lasts — British made 


1 teady does it! 

Put a piece of Wrigley’s 
in the mouth —it is ideal to 
“steady” you and give you 
confidence. 

The pure cool flavour re¬ 
freshes you because it refreshes 
your mouth like nothing else 
can. 

Wrigley’s “ after every 
meal ” also aids the digestion 
and cleanses the teeth. 

In two flavours — P.K , a 
pure peppermint flavour; and 
Spearmint, a pure mint leaf 
flavour. Only id. a packet, 
but the finest 'quality money 
can buy. 





Fortnightly Parts 


each 



First 2 Parts Now on Sale 





Why a Person is sent 
to Coventry ? 

Why we Touch Wood ? 

Where in Britain Evil 
Spirits arc scared with 
fires and shotguns ? 

The origin of Shaking- 
Hands ? 

Where tho dead are 
buried in trees ? 

Where Blood is shed to 
make Rain ? 


TIMES & 
SEASONS 

THE 

DANCE 

MAGIC & 
TABOO 

RELIGIOUS 
' CUSTOMS ‘ 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF MANKIND is a 
work of enthralling interest, for it describes and 
explains all the strange customs, superstitions and 
beliefs that survive in every corner of the globe 
today. It is most generously illustrated with 
photographs. From Ireland to Iceland, from 
Australia to the Amazon, from the Congo to our 
own country this amazing work takes us, 
dealing with such varied subjects as Magic and 
Taboo, Religious Rites and Ceremonies, Racial 
Manners and Etiquette until we realize that the 
most fascinating of all studies is that of mankind. 
It is a work that once again proves the old adage 
that “ truth is stranger than fiction.” Part 1 
alone contairis a beautiful 

R 1 . 


entitled “ King of Devils” : Monster Siamese Effigy. 
A supplement of FOUR ART PAGES IN COLOUR 
and go new photographic illustrations in duotone. 


lake Sure of the first 2 PARTS 1/3 each 
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ji YYCystery Story ^Uhat Keeps You Qaessing begins UYext Week 


RICHARD LUCKLESS 


© 


Serial Story by 

Mary Carruthers 


CHAPTER 27 

Fresh Oysters 

G EORGE Monk was Riving a dinner party 
at Dalkeith Castle. 

The table was loaded with the lavish 
meat supply and the good cheer of that 
period.. Sides of lamb, salmon grilses, 
stowed pigeons, mutton, rabbits smoked on 
the sideboard. There were pasties and 
prunes, and plenty of good claret in tankards 
of silver and pewter. Not that the' feast 
mattered much to Monk himself in the matter 
of eating and chinking : he was a very tem¬ 
perate man, who scarcely lelt the need of 
food or sleep. These dinners at Dalkeith 
were matters of policy. 

Around him sat disaffected Scots gentry, 
suspected Highland chieftains, accustomed 
to give good hospitality themselves, ready 
to be won over by receiving it. Cameron 
of Locliicl, the wolf slayer, sat at his right 
hand. A usual dainty was lacking at 
the banquet—the oysters. , .The General 
beckoned to a servant to bring them. 

"There arc no fresh oysters to be had, 
your Honour,” replied the servant. “ Archie 
Fleming lias, sped all the way from Edin¬ 
burgh to say that the fishwives in’-New- 
liaven have flung down their creels and will 
do no work, and that the mischief has spread 
to North and South Leith.” 

At this moment in came Dr Gamble, fresh 
from the saddle; having ridden all the way 
from Leith to see his commander.- 
• "What is this storm in a fish kettle in 
Leith ? ” asked Monk. 

“ Nothing to jest with,” the chaplain 
replied ; " it is dangerous. For that reason 
1 have ridden here to ask you to.make speed 
back. All the women in the town are clam¬ 
ouring for the release of Richard Luckless, 
who is to die today. They have armed 
themselves and torn down the gallows on 
Leith sands. They are threatening the 
garrison. At any moment a conflict might 
come to pass ; unnatural to think of, the 
tender limbs of women being wounded by 
the pikes and muskets of our troops.” 

Lochiel gave a short laugh. " The Red¬ 
coats run in some danger themselves,” said 
he. “ The fishwives of the shore of Forth are 
not exactly gentle lambs to encounter.” 

" Still, if bloodshed broke out,” urged 
Gumble, " think how it would damage our 
name, and destroy'all the peace and con¬ 
fidence you have worked so hard to gain. 
The countryside would hate us*" 

“ I will come,” said Monk abruptly. " My 
horse 1 " 

Before long lie was galloping along the 
road to Edinburgh, which lay six miles 
away. By his side rode Thomas Gumble, 
who had been his companion so long that 
he could reprove his patron. 

. " It would settle all difficulties if you were 
to spare the prisoner’s life ; and please the 
regiment too,” said he. 

“ I have let three of.the ringleaders’go free,” 
Monk replied; "there must be an example.” 

“ I have seen this Richard Luckless,” 
said the chaplain. He is gentle-spoken, of 
a settled faith and courage, a vessel of fine 
clay. There arc two reasons why I must 
plead for him. The first is there was a cause 
for his rebellion. Out of your own mouth 
I take it. IIow often have I not heard you 
say that you count it a horrible oppression 
to rob the poor soldier of his pay because it 
is the price of his life blood ! ” 

“ For your own sake say _no further,” 
replied Monk. ■ 

“ But you must hear the second reason,” 
urged the chaplain. " One of the ring¬ 
leaders confessed to me that it was himself 
who had drawn the death .bullet, and that 
Luckless had snatched it from him, and 
claimed it because the other, man had wife 
and. children.” 

“ Then he brought his fate upon iris own 
head, and he must face it,” returned Monk, 
.By tills time they had left Edinburgh 
behind and were nearing the houses on 
the. seaboard. The General rose in his 
stirrups and looked ahead, " There was a stir 
in the town like a swarm of bees; they decided 
lo go to the house by the back way. 

When they came to the house with the 
fine plot of ground and tfie iron railing round 
it Mrs Mpuk ran out of the doorway to meet 
him. 

“ Oh, George, must the prisoner die ? ” 
she cried excitedly. " Two ladies from 
Devon called Vaine have come to ask me 
to beg you-to spare him. They sav lie .is 
Sir Richard Vaine; the last of their family, 
the grandson of your old friend in Devon.” 


" No matter; he mutinied with the rank 
and file, and he must die the death of any 
other mutineer,” said her husband. 

But Monk shook his head. He turned his 
bridle rein, and spoke to Gumble, saying lie 
would ride through the. town and try to 
quiet the furies. 

As he passed on he was recognised, and 
like rabbits out of a warren came crowds of 
women. One would not have thought the 
houses could have held so many—women 
of every age and station, tottering grand¬ 
mothers, burgher wives, little maidens 
tripping over their long skirts, all joined in the 
one cry as lie passed : ” Save the prisoner ! " 

“ These are not the worst of them, your 
Honour,” said a trooper who had joined 
them and was marching at the governor’s 
bridle rein. “ The fiercest are gathered in 
the Tolbooth Wynd. They have surrounded 
the gaol, and are daring tile guards to bring 
the prisoner out. They have torn down the 
gibbet on the sands, and suffered no man 
to raise it. The execution will have to be on 
the Gallows Lee, if ever he can be convoyed 
there." 

George Monk wrinkled his brow. Ifis 
thoughts Hew back to the last mutiny which" 
he had encountered. Three thousand furious 
seamen, armed with muskets and cudgels, 
rioting for arrears of prize money. Tic, 
George Monk, had faced them single-handed. 
With the fiat of his sword and the force of 
his personality ho had driven them back 
and reduced them to order. He spoke to 
Dr Gumble. " I would sooner meet the 
Tun and Gun Money rioters twice over 
than this mob,” lie said. 

CHAPTER 23 

A Kcw Beginning 

J7rom daybreak Barbara had run through 
1 the town, in and out of the narrow 
wyiids and closes, beseeching, inveighing 
with all the resource and knowledge of her 
kind, that had come down to her from the 
old baron, and with the fiery eloquence that 


was a heritage from her Highland fore¬ 
fathers. She reached the hearts of the" 
women of Leith, whether they beat under a 
fishwife's rough pea-jacket, or a burgher’s 
wife’s taffetas gown. 

When all her forces were assured and 
marshalled Barbara slipped into the house 
on Sheriff Brae. Aunt Catherine had been 
harder to win than all the others. But 
Barbara had conquered. Aunt Catherine 
had promised to write the petition for her, 
and to hand it to the General with her 

As the Sun was westering Richard ceased 
his pacing in the cell and climbed to look 
out. The same scene met his eyes, the 
towering dreary houses on the other side, 
the narrow wynd, packed with women. 
Only here and there could the red coats 
of the soldiery be seen. 

" Barbara must have raised all these 
people ; and to what purpose ? ” Richard 
asked himself. 

His questioning gaze found her nowhere 
among the sea of faces. Suddenly the 
crowd surged to the other side of the wynd. 
Someone was coming down the causeway 
to whom they gave place. Two ladies, 
the one old and walking with an ebony 
staff: "a stately presence notwithstanding ; 
the second lit her side was slim and young 
and graceful, in a gown of green and white. 
Could it be Barbara, changed beyond 
recognition ? It was. There was no mis¬ 
taking that auburn head on which she had 
set, like a crown, his emerald band. • 

Slie helped the old dame up the first half 
of the turnpike stairs, asked for a stool 
to be brought from the candle shop, which 
clung to the frowning frontage of the 
Tolbooth like a fungus to a rock. She dis¬ 
posed her aunt as comfortably as might be, 
then turned and waved her hand to Richard. 
It held a paper. 

Richard drew back again.'’ 

“ She is with the noble kinswoman who 
has found her,” lie said to himself. “ Oh, 
but Barbara is clever 1 She has trapped 
George Monk. Ho will find it very hard to 
say No.” 

Suddenly the message ran like .wildfire 
down the wynd. 


Jacko Goes Over the Wall 


It was a bad day for everybody when 
Jacko went to the. big Monkeyville 
Circus. He came back too full of ideas. 

" Oil dear, what is that boy doing 
now ? ” exclaimed Mother Jacko, wring¬ 
ing her hands. " That’s the third crash 
this morning ! ” 

There were several other crashes to 
’follow, for Jacko wasn’t finding swinging 


life,” he said. "It hurts!” Blit there 
was one thing ho hadn’t tried, and that 
was trick riding. The quiet old donkey 
that drew Grandma Jacko’s bathchair 
was in the paddock. 

"Come on, Neddy!” lie said glee¬ 
fully. “ Your nice broad back is the 
very thing ! ” 

Mother Jacko looked out of the 



on a trapeze too easy-—especially when 
the trapeze happened to he a curtain 
pole or the electric light hanging from 
the ceiling ! ■ ■ 1 

Mother Jacko wasn’t at all concerned 
about his aches and pains; in fact, 
she gave him a few more with her 
slipper when she found one of the lights 
hanging sideways and broken glass ail 
over the lloor.- ' ’ • 

“ Out you get! ” she said angrily, " and 
don’t dare to show your face. in the 
house again till dinner-time 1” . 

Jacko tried a little -tight-ropc walking 
on the washing-line, but that wasn’t, a 
great success, f ’ • 

" Coo ! I don’t think much of circus 


window a little later and gave a scream. 

" Oil, my poor flower-beds ! ” she 
wailed. " And just look at that boy ! 

Jacko cantered past the window and 
gave his mother a sweeping bow. 

” Oh dear! ” cried poor Mother Jacko. 
" Get off at once, Jacko ! ” 

Jacko obeyed her instantly, but not 
in the way she expected. The long- 
suffering Neddy suddenly stopped, and 
Jacko shot up into the air and com¬ 
pletely disappeared! s 

He had goiie right over the wall and 
landed on Colonel Chimp’s beehive ! 

." Fortunately, he wasn’t .stung. The 
bees were'too.sleepy to get annoyed. 
But Colonel Chimp wasn’t. 


"The General is at the Signal.Tower. 

He is riding this way." 

, The confused medley of voices in the 
street changed to one deep note of hostility 1 
as Monk, with his little company, began to 
force his way down the wynd. It was no 
easy task. Children hung on liis stirrup - 
leathers, women plucked at his reins, j 
Wildly lie was bidden to remember his own • 
young soil, and to have mercy. Furiously 
lie was threatened that if the death sentence 
were carried out the women of Leith would ! 
starve out his garrison. 

“ Never a loaf of bread shall we bake for ; 
you. Cast the meat and the fish over the 
quay side sooner.” 

With a face like a handsome mask the 
General rode on. Beneath his sphinx-like 
calm he was thinking the same thought as 
Richard. " It is going to be very hard to 
say No.” Monk valued his popularity 
with the Scots. Moreover, the old cam¬ 
paigner who looked so Well to the feeding of 
liis officers and men did not underrate the 
threats of starvation. He drew rein in 
front of the grim old Tolbooth adorned with , 
the arms of Mary Stuart, and dismounted. 

On the steps two stately women, very ; 
different from the others who surged round, 
rose up to meet him. 

" Miss Logan of Restalrig," said Monk 
in amazement. " Surely you are not joined 
in this general madness! Wliat is this 
Richard Vaino to you ? " ‘ 

“ Much to my niece here,” Catherine 
Logan replied. ”, I am come to ask you to 
read her petition, which has the consent of 
all the women of Leith.” 

Silently Barbara gave it into his hand. 
But he did not look at it, considering her 
instead, with his black arched eyebrows 
whimsically raised. 

“ So this is the fair ringleader who has lit 
the fire,” said he. " Was it fairly done, 
mistress, to sot a thousand women on to 
bait a simple soldier, who barely finds it 
possible to say No to one ? " 

He paused and looked round. 

" Call a counterblast, as your John Knox 
did, against ' this monstrous regiment of 
women,' and your prisoner shall go free. 
Where is he ? I will sec him.” 

Ho strode up the stairs, and the upper ■ 
door of ’ the Tolbooth closed behind him. 

In the prison cell Ri,chard faced the General’s 
piercing gaze. George Monk did not see 
well at a distance, his near sight was very 
strong. 

" I have seen you before,” said he for 
the second time. 

" I was the castaway picked up by the 
Resolution,” answered Richard. 

" 1 remember you before that,” said Monk. 

“ A silent lad playing chess with your, 
grandfather, and lighting me to bed at 
Reynard’s Retreat, Go, you arc forgiven. 
Take up no more of other men’s troubles ■' 
upon your shoulders, arid bo reconciled to 
your family.” 

“ If only I may not bo cashiered I will 
1 serve you yet,” stammered Richard. 

That evening Barbara came to Bolton’s 
house on the shore, and found Richard 
with his aunts. As she entered Brasilia 
appealed to her. 

“ Barbara, use your influence with this 
perverse boy. His tribulations are over and! 
yet lie refuses to come back to Reynard’s 
Retreat.” 

“ You two must rule there as you have 
always done,” said Richard. " I have 
made my peace with Monk. I am to serve 
him as a Captain at sea in the little fleet he , 
keeps here.” 

“ Madam, it would be to your nephew’s 
advancement if you let him stay on,” said, 
Barbara. " If Cromwell were gone Monk 
would be the first .man in the kingdom.” 
She ; turned to Richard. " Here is your 
emerald band back again,” said slie, " X 
only kept it for you while you ycrc a. 
captive." " l ' ’ 

“ But it is yours ! ” the Vaines all cried 
in one breath. 

“ I have more jewels than I can wear in 
Aunt Catherine’s house,” said Barbara. 

“ When T was pleading for you, Richard, I 
found ray mother’s sister. I must bide with, 
her and learn how to be a lady. It will 
Uot.be all rpscs—any more than you will, 
find it all smooth water at sea.” 

Deborah and Dfusilla looked at each other 
-and kept silence, though' in tlieir, hearts 
the same , hope arose .that after the ’yeqrs. ol;, 
probation were over Richard would find', 
the old home in .Devon dull no longer’,, 
with a dear companion beside him, and that 
the emerald band would blaze again ' on 
Barbara’s bright, head. 

i TIIE END 
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You MUST 
read the thrilling 
Adventure. Story 

“KIDS’ 

.CASTLE” 

which BESSIE MARCH ANT 
contributes to the APRIL 
Issue of LITTLE FOLKS. It 
is a tale which will hold you 
enthralled from the first word 
to the last ! There are many 
other fascinating features in 
this splendid number of a 
famous magazine. 

Stories, articles, pets and pas¬ 
times pages, competition 
corner, pages for music lovers . 
and the Pine Marten’s pages. • 

Ar.e You a 
Pine Marten? 

If you are a lover of Nature— 
if you arc thrilled by the life 
and adventures of wild crea¬ 
tures—if yqu can either swim, 
climb a tree, name twelve differ¬ 
ent kinds of wild birds, six 
different trees or six wild 
flowers, you can become a Pine 
Marten. 

There are full details of this' 
delightful club for Nature 
. lovers in 

LITTLE 

FOLKS 

For April. Now on Sale. 1/- 



$Xt$XS%XXXXX%XXXX%XXX%XXXXX% 
rj. Jesus said: 

I “SHOW m A PENNY” 


An pxact facsimile in metal 

TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 

Scholars and others giving or collecting 
75 pennies fop our 75th Thanksgiving 
Fund will reccivo one of these model coins. 
Teachers and Helpers obtaining six collectors 
will receive a copy also of one of the 
“30 PIECES OF SILVER.” 

Send postcard for particulars. 

BIBLE LANDS MISSIONS’ AID SOCIETY, 
70v, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
YXX%XX%XXXX%XXX%X%XX%XX%XX%< 


The Children s Newspaper 



Fetch them in. Tumble them into a bath with all their ducks 
and boats. Yes, and a Rcckitt’s Bath Cube too! It makes the 
bath a tonic. Helps the water to dissolve the dirt. And when 
you let the water out it will take all the dirt with it. Won’t leave 
the bath grimy below a dark high-tide mark. Won’t leave the 
little scamps with sortie of it still in their pores. It will free 
their skin and freshen them up. And how they like itl “Smells 
beautiful, Mummy, like flowers. Isn’t it lovely and smooth! ” 



Lily of the Valley, 
Lavender, Verbena & 
Essence of Flowers 



From all Grocers, Chemists, Stores, etc., at 2 d. each 
and in cartons of 3 cubes for 6 d. or 6 cubes for I/- 



atli Cubes 


UECKITT & SONS LTD., HULL AND LONDON 


A MM OF HOT 00G0A 

arid three slices of bread, butter or jam arc given to 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings. 3d. pays 
for, ono breakfast; 2/C for 10; io/* for 40 ; and 25/. 
for 100,, fjlpw many may I entertain as your guests? 
Rov. F. W, CHUDLE1GH, East End Mission, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Rood or Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the “ poor" 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, Iloxton Market, London, N.l. 

i->5hSfeg1 President — Walter Scoles, Esq. p. raiffwi 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij- lb. 5/-, 

3 lb. 10/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds. Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 




MADE, and GUARANTEED by 

The APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


B AILE Y’S“SIIPER" PUMP 

Celluloid covered 15 x | in, With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 
The MctalLinings are solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d 

Send 5 of those coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stanipi 
direct to the FI.EET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.O.4. 
Hy return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-FlUlns 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to thoso sold at 10/6. Fleet prico 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

An Aluminium Alloy 

Jn a certain metal alloy there is. 

86 per cent of aluminium, and 
in another sample there is 70 per 
cent. An aeroplane manufacturer 
needs an alloy containing 75 per 
cent aluminium. 

What weight of each will he 
need to mix together to obtain a 
hundredweight' in the required' 
proportions ? Answer next week 

A Picture Puzzle 



'J'lUlSF. pictures represent four 
words which, when written 
one below the other, form a square 
Ol words. ■ Answer next week 

When Genius Blundered 

W'ltEN ' Keats described the 
discovery of the Pacific in 
his immortal lines, ■ 

Or tiki’,-. stout Cortes when, with 
eagle' gyes, 1 

He slated ,al the Pacific—and all 
his'trifiC" 

Looked at each other with a wild 
sunwise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien, , 
lie created one of. the classic 
blunders of literature, for it was 
Balboa, no't Cortez, who discovered 
the Pacific. 

Ioi On Parle Fran?als 


NPJhs 

vM 

imL.- 

,/VT* 

|i§!^ 

Le colombier 

Le crocus 

La couronne 


Les colombesrentrent an colombier. 
Los crocus ne durent pas longtemps- 
La couronne du roi est en or pur. 
Clover Leaf Eggs 

I-I^ is an interesting way of 
decorating eggs for Easter, 
Gather some fresh clover leaves 
and pinch away the stalks. Now 
moisten the leaves a little and 
press four or five on various parts 
of each egg. Wind narrow strips of 
linen or cotton round the shells 


to keep the leaves in place. The 
ends of the strips may he stitched 
in place with needle and cotton. 
Boil the eggs in the usual manner 
and then remove the strips of 
material. It will be found that 
bright green prints of the clover 
leaves appear on the shells. 

Spring 

Will this Spring be. wet or 
dry ? One of the wettest 
on record was the Spring of 1878 , 
when over 71 inches of rain was 
recorded at Greenwich. The Spring 
of 1893 was exceptionally dry, with 
only a little over an inch of rain. 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

J-Jow many people are born in your 
town and how many die 1 Here 
are the figures for 12 towns. The 
four weeks up to March 7 , 1931 , 
are compared with the corres¬ 
ponding weeks of 1930 . 


TOWN 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 

1931 

■ 5505 

1930 

576.3 

1931 

6902 

1930 

-1863 

Glasgow 

.1802 

1811 

1 503 

15-14 

Manchester. 

.1105 

1077 

1239 

1007 

Dublin 

, 919 

872 

765 

683 

Belfast 

.. 712 

731 

. 708 

576 

Edinburgh , 

. ssi 

601 

563 

639 

Leicester. . 

. 352 

316 

325 

220 

Swansea 

. 204 

229 

207 

165 

Norwich 

. 171 

135 

153 

110 

Reading 

. 130 

97 

97 

109 

York . i 

. 102 

109 

125 

.76 

Bath .. . 

. 71 

61 

113 

too 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and Saturn 
are in the 
South-East In 
the evening 1 
Mercury is in * 
the West; and 
Jupiter, Mars, f Ujj H 
:mrl Neptune pljffisP 
in the 


and 

are 



South-West. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 7 a. 111 . 011 April 9 . 

Answer This Quickly 
JJere is an amusing little catch 
to try on your friends. 
Which is the greater number: half 
a dozen dozen or six dozen dozen ? 

If you get them to answer 
quickly it is almost certain that 
they will say both are equal, 
although of course six dozen 
dozen is the greater. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
A Tea Problem 

The grocer bought 56 pounds, 
or half a hundredweight. 

. Diagonal Word 


A 11 v i 1 
s P ire 
w i R e s 
tulip 
w h e el 


Linked Square! 

POP G U N 
ore use 
pet net 


Spring Flowed 

Four tulips, four hyacinths, and 
four daffodils. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 48 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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5 

6 

i® 

7 
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9 

to 

// 

12 
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is! 1 
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15 



■ 

16 




mi 

WB 

17 



to 

§l|p 



m 

Wm 

20 




PIP 

m 

2/ 

D 

gp 

Wm, 

22 



23 

g§g 


HI 

24 




■ 

25 

26 

27 

m 

23 



29 


30^ 





31 


32 


33 


■ 

34 
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35 


36 . 
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3H 

, . 
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is 

40 




4! 
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wm 
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Reading Across, 1. An affront. 7. Wider. 13. Midday. 14. Fast. 
10. Earth’s satellite. 17. A stack of hay. 19. Sunburn. 20. Dark. 
22. A small rope, 24. A period during which instruction is given. 
20. Automobile Association*. 28." A succession of confused statements. 
31. Child’s name for mother. 32. A short dissertation. 34. Bustle. 
35. Mixed vegetables. 37. To line the inner roof of a building. 38. A 
lock of hair. 40. Obstinate. 41. Horrid. 42. Capable of being eaten. 

Reading Down. 1. Above and touching. 2. With. 3. To frustrate. 
4. To surround. 5. Credit*. 6 . Devour. 7. A receptacle for refuse. 
8 . Road*. 9. A kind of artificial amber. 10. Fate. 11. A period of 
time. 12. Royal Navy*. 15. Ostentation. . 18. To weave. 20. Long 
slender fishes. 21. A contest.' 23. For example *. 24. In the 
direction of. 25. Chaplain. 27. A plain surface within boundaries. 
29. A kind of earth-used for improving land. 30. England’s flower., 
31. A large mallet. 33. A■ little island in a river. 36. A lout.- 
38. Trade Union*. 39. South Africa*. 


Dr MERRYMX'W 

No Answer 

T H F- caller at the electrician’s 
was angry. 

“ Wily didn't your man come to 
mend our electric bell as you 
promised ? ” 

“ He did call, madam,” was the j 
reply, “ and lie rang three times ; 
but as lie received no answer he 
concluded that you were all out.” 

According to Instructions 
Tack was late again for school. 

. “ What is your excuse this 

time ? ” asked his teacher. 

“ A sign down the road, sir,” 
said Jack. 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ Well, the sign said ‘ School 
ahead ; go slow,' so I did.” 

The Reason 



” Why are you such a Hot Cross 
Bun ? ” 

The puzzled Biscuit cried. 

“ Because they’ve over-baked me, 
sir,” ' 

The angry Bun replied 

A Hint 

X'lE speaker had carried 011 for 
a very long time, and at last 
he showed signs of stopping. 

“ If I have spoken for too long 
it is because I have no watch with 
me; and there 'is no clock in this 
hall,” he said. 

“ There’s a calendar behind you, 
sir,!’ shouted somebody in the back 
row. 

ATIowling Success 

Jr was the day after the party. 

“ They tell me that Harry 
was an outstanding success last 
night,” said Jones. 

"Rather! He was the only one 
who .could make himself heard 
above the din of' Smith’s new 
wireless.” 

Something to Start On 
'I'ii a legend oh the shop window 
said “ Life-size enlargements 
from snapshots.”. 

“ Is that notice true ? ” asked 
a caller. 

“ Yes* sir; quite,” said the 
photographer- 

“ Well, here’s a nice little snap 
1 took of Mount Snowdon.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

Deter was enjoying,Iris first 
^ holiday in Franco. His 
parents and he were staying 
in a small village qf Brittany. 

Peter spent most of the 
time on the beautiful expanse 
of fine sand that lined the 
shore. There were many 
islands between the sand and 
the open sea. This made the 
water as calm as a pond and 
safe for bathing and boating. 

Many of the French boys 
had brought ’ canoes with 
them. Peter liked to watch 
the slim vessels swiftly skim¬ 
ming the water. 

Tie longed to have a canoe 
of Iris own. lie could both 
punt and row very well. But 
Ihere were no canoes to be 
bought in the village. 

One day Peter was climbing 
up the steep village street 




© 

with his father, and mother. 
It was a quaint, old-fashioned 
place, Suddenly Peter was 
attracted by the clean pungent 


Peter Finds a Canoe 



He wanted one of his own 

smell of newly-cutwood. Look¬ 
ing round, lie saw some steps 
leading down to a carpenter’s 
workshop. Tie stooped down 
and peered in at the low door. 


.He could hardly believe iris 
eyes. There on a long bench 
lay a fine canoe. Peter was 
so interested in his discovery 
that lie did not at first notice 
a small hunchbacked man 
standing in the shadow. 

“ So you like my canoe, do 
you ? ” said the man in 
French. 

Oil yes, very much,” re¬ 
plied Peter. “ I shall bring 
my father." 

Up the steps lie darted, 
calling for iris father. 

I have found a canoe, a 
beautiful canoe;” cried Peter. 
“ Do come and took at it.” 

" What is tile price of this 
c.anoc ? ” Peter’s father asked 
the man. 

I did not intend to sell it,” 
replied the hunchback. “It 
is the only canoe 1 have ever 


made. I am giving it to my 
young nephew, who will ar¬ 
rive home in a fortnight.” 

Peler’s heart sank. The 
canoe Was not for sale. He 
stroked the long sculls that 
had been so smoothly and 
carefully planed, and thought 
how lucky the nephew of the 
carpenter must be. 

Then he heard the little 
man say: " But I shall be 
charmed to lend the canoe to 
your son, who somewhat re¬ 
sembles my nephew Pierre.” 

“ You are very kind,” said 
Peter’s father. “ We shall 
accept your offer gratefully.” 

Peter was the proudest boy 
in all that French village 
when the canoe was launched. 
He called it Seagull, and he 
made it skim over the water 
as swiftly as a swallow. 


Something 
like a Prize! 



This GIANT 
Model Plane 
to be Won! 

It lias a wing span of 42 1 inches, 
a length of 32 inches, a pro¬ 
peller diameter of 13 inches, and 
it flics ,130 yards! Together 
with FIFTY WARNEFORD 
“DEMON” TRACTOR 
■ PLANES, it is offered to readers 
of MODERN BOY. See this 
week’s issue, which is crammed 
with good things. Splendid stories 
and interesting articles galore! 

There is, for instance, 

The AIR 
Patrol of the 
NORTH-WEST 

in which Flying-Officer \V. E, 
Johns describes the work of our 
machines up on the North-West 
Frontier of India, He explains 
how it is that Hostile Afridi 
tribesmen of these wild regions 
are getting acquainted with the 
British R. A. F. Another inter¬ 
esting article is 

THE tube; 

CRYSTAL SET 

If you want a simple Wireless 
Set, compact, efficient, cheap, 
and easy to make—here it is, 
fully described by the MODERN 

. BOY Wireless Expert. 
These are but a few of 1. the 
excellent features of a very 
special issue. Make sure of 
your copy. 


ODERN 
BOY-—2d. 

Now on Sale Everywhere 
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